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REVIEWS. 


AN UNKNOWN ANGLO-INDIAN 
WORTHY. 


Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson. By Sir 
W. W. Hunter. (John Murray.) 


T would be idle to assume that the name 
of Brian Houghton Hodgson is familiar 
to our readers. When he died, two years 
ago, at the patriarchal age of ninety-four, 
even Orientalists were surprised to learn 
that one of the founders of their learning— 
a contemporary of Wilson and Prinsep—had 
survived into the last decade of the century. 
But Hodgson has another claim to remem- 
brance, upon which Sir W. W. Hunter 
rightly insists in this admirably composed 
biography. Almost the whole of his active 
career in India was spent in the State of 
Nepal, which he permanently attached to 
the British cause by his diplomatic adroit- 
ness and his sympathy with the native 
rulers. To him is directly due, not only the 
loyal support given by Jang Bahadur at the 
time of the Mutiny, but also the enrolment 
in our own army of Gurkha battalions, who 
have proved their valour and staunchness in 
many a campaign. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson was born in 
1800, of a family remarkable for nothing 
except longevity and devotion to field sports. 
His father having failed as a country banker, 
he was glad to accept a nomination to 
Haileybury College, then recently founded 
by the East India Company for the training 
of its civil servants. He went out to 
Calcutta in 1818, as a writer on the Bengal 
establishment ; and, out of consideration for 
his health, which never allowed him to live 
in the plains, was posted to the hill district 
of Kumaon, which had only four years 
previously been ceded by the defeated 





Gurkhas. From Kumaon he was soon 
transferred to Nepal, which was henceforth 
destined to be his home for twenty- 
three years, first as secretary to the Resident, 
and afterwards as Resident himself. In 
a state like Nepal the Resident’s position 
is almost that of an ambassador. Send to 
this day lies outside the ring-fence of 
protected native states. It regards itself as 
a feudatory of the Chinese Empire, and 
rigorously excludes all European visitors— 
except the favoured few who are permitted 
to shoot tigers in the Tarai, or to hunt for 
Sanskrit MSS. In Hodgson’s time, the 
Darbar or court were still chafing under 
the restrictions imposed by the Marquis of 
Hastings, as the result of their attempt to 
invade British territory. The Raja was, as 
usual, a nonentity, being in the hands either 
of rival queens or of rival ministers. The 
formation of a new government commonly 
involved the massacre of the outgoing 
ministry, and also of their kith and kin. 
Above all, the army was sullenly waiting 
for another chance of measuring their kukris 
against the bayonets of the Company’s 
sepoys. It was the duty of Hodgson to 
keep his head amidst the whirl of palace 
revolutions, to maintain British influence 
without seeming to. favour any party, and 
to watch closely the intrigues with other 
native powers. At any moment he and his 
bodyguard might have been swept away by 
a national uprising, as Cavagnari was fn 
afterwards at Kabul. Apart from internal 
conspiracies, the most serious matter that 
Hodgson had to deal with was the attitude 
of the Darbar during the First Afghan 
War. The Gurkha army could easily have 
broken the attenuated line of British com- 
munications ; and if they had succeeded in 
winning over Ranjit Singh and the Mahratta 
powers, the course of Indian history might 
conceivably have been changed. 

Not the least merit of Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
book is that he minutely describes Hodgson’s 
successful diplomacy from his private letters, 
and also from his official despatches in the 
India Office, which have not before been 
made public. The story is not unlike that of 
Elphinstone at Poona, except that Hodgson 
was the more fortunate of the two, not only 
in preserving the peace, but in saving his 
priceless collections of MSS. and objects of 
natural history. But in another respect 
Hodgson may be deemed most unlucky. 
Having won the high approval of Lord 
Auckland, he naturally fell under the dis- 
pleasure of Lord Ellenborough, who went 
out to India with the deliberate design of 
reversing the whole of his predecessor’s 

licy. In Lord Ellenborough’s eyes, 

odgson suffered under the additional op- 
probrium of being a “‘ political”; and, 
what was yet worse, a civilian “ political” 
—a class associated with the conception of 
the ill-starred expedition to Afghanistan. 
Accordingly, one of his first acts after 
arrival in India was to take into his own 
hands the conduct of diplomacy at Nepal, 
and to dictate a bombastic letter for Hodgson 
to read to the Raja. Hodgson’s dignified 
remonstrance was answered with a curt 
dismissal from the post which he had held 
with credit for twelve years. Though 
Lord Ellenborough was shortly afterwards 





himself recalled by the Court of Direetors, 
Hodgson had already taken the irrevocable 
step of resigning the civil service. This 
was in 1843, when he had still more than 
fifty years of life before him. That his 
heart was still in India is sufficiently shown 
by his return to that country, to spend 
another term of twelve years in the a of 
languages and natural history at Darjiling. 
In 1857 he finally came home to England, 
and lived for the remainder of his days as a 
country gentleman in Gloucestershire. The 
only occasion that he appeared in public 
was to receive the honorary degree of D.C.L., 
which Oxford conferred upon him at the 
Enceenia of 1889, in company with Sir 
Alfred Lyall, nearly forty years his junior 
in the service. He died in May, 1894. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
dwell upon Hodgson’s services to learning. 
His chief title to honour is that he was the 
first to reveal to European scholars the 
Northern School of Buddhism, as prevail- 
ing to this day in Tibet. He never himself 
edited a text, or even published a continuous 
book, though his contributions to learned 
societies have been reprinted in three 
volumes. But he was a prodigious col- 
lector of MSS., which he generously pre- 
sented to public libraries, in France as 
well as in England. It was from the 
MSS. he sent to Paris that Burnouf was 
enabled to compile the first accurate 
account of the origins of Buddhism. Some 
of his collections at the India Office have 
not yet been properly examined. He was 
equally devoted to natural history. By 
means of native collectors and native 
draughtsmen, he filled volumes of the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society with 
descriptions of new beasts and birds, many 
of which were then new to science. Zoo- 
logists are careful to commemorate their 
own pioneers by giving their names to the 
species discovered by them.: In other 
branches of knowledge reputations quickly 
fade. Even biographies are forgotten, 
except when they attain to the first class, 
But Sir W. W. Hunter has here done all 
that orderly arrangement and literary skill 
can avail to preserve the memory of a grea 
Anglo-Indian worthy. 





THE TREACHEROUS KAFIR. 


The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush. By Sir 
George Scott Robertson, K.C.8.I., British 
Agent, Gilgit. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


A country practically unknown to Euro- 
peans, populated with wild and excitable 
tribes on the worst possible terms with 
their neighbours within and without, in- 
tensely jealous among themselves and 
avaricious beyond the avarice of the race 
whose name is a synonym for the vice; add 
a climate embracing the extremes of heat 
and cold, and a nominal suzerain at a 
distance bent on fomenting intrigue and 
difficulty, and you have broadly the con- 
ditions under which Sir George Robertson 
undertook his task. This was to establish 
himself in Kafiristan for a sufficient length 
of time and on such terms of amity with 
the people that every detail and every phase 
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of their lives should be revealed to him. 
Rarely has such a task been undertaken 
under less advantageous circumstances ; 
and surely never has it been more ably 
accomplished. Sir George proved himself 

ssessed of the force of character, cour- 
age, and tactful resource indispensable for 
success in his mission; and his book proves 
him a close and industrious observer. The 
information contained in these six hundred 
and fifty odd pages is marvellous in 
quantity ; and it is so happily conveyed as 
to constitute a singularly vivid as well as 
comprehensive picture of a country and 
tribes concerning which we have hitherto 
been profoundly ignorant. 

The completeness of the work is the more 
remarkable when we remember that almost 
continuously during his twelve months’ stay 
the author was engaged in fencing with every 
obstacle that jealousy and cupidity could 
devise to hinder his quest. The late Mehtar 
of Chitral, keenly distrustful of the motives 
which inspired this visit, did his utmost to 
stop it; and when he failed, characteristically 
devoted his energies to inciting the Kafirs 
against their white visitor, to the end that 
Sir George’s murder or summary expulsion 
might furnish a pretext for invading and 
conquering Kafiristan with the approval, 
and possibly the assistance, of the Indian 
Government. Without this dangerous in- 
trigue, which made his stay doubly perilous, 
the author had more than enough to con- 
tend with. The irregular valleys:of which 
the country, roughly speaking, consists are 
occupied by distinct tribes, whose existence 
is one of almost continuous internecine strife. 
The individuals of each tribe are jealous of 
one another, and each tribe is ee y jealous 
of its neighbours; and in this jealousy, as 
easily excited as it is difficult to allay, Sir 
George found his greatest difficulty when he 
took up his quarters at Kamdesh, the chief 
village of the powerful Kam tribe. About 
the only useful piece of information he was 
armed with on entering the country was that 
it was dangerous to make presents otherwise 
than “discreetly, equitably, and openly,” 
and he quickly discovered the value of this 
maxim. Each of the Jast, or headmen of 
the place, did his best to exploit the stranger 
for his own personal advantage; and they 
were unanimous only when Sir George’s 
wish to visit other tribes pointed the 
extreme desirability of keeping him and 
the advantages his presence conferred en- 
tirely to themselves. It might be sup- 
posed that a people so grasping that they 
‘will do almost anything for money” 
could be easily managed; but this is not 
the case. If a Kafir succeeds in best- 
ing another over any transaction, he cannot 
hold his tongue, though his own interests 
dictate silence ; he is too proud of his clever- 
ness to remain quiet, and by bragging to 
his friends he inflames their cupidity, when 
“reason is thrown to the winds, and the 
gravest difficulties arise.” 

“Tf it were not for their splendid courage, 
their domestic affections, and their over- 
apg love of freedom, the Kafirs would 

e a hateful people,” says their indulgent 
chronicler. We add to these virtues courtesy, 
hospitality, good humour, and kindness to 

ildren and animals, yet find the Kafirs 











very far short of lovableness. They make 
frequent opportunities of displaying courage 
of a high order, but their shortcomings are 
far more apparent to the sojourner within 
their gates. In turn, as we follow this 
absorbing narrative, we find them immoral, 
treacherous, arrogant, vain, and quarrel- 
some, shameless liars, natural thieves, and 
deplorably dirty in person and dwelling. 
The Kafir idea of a really fine character— 
what “he emphatically calls a ‘good’ 
man”—must be a ‘successful homicide, 
a good hillman, ever ready to quarrel, 
and of amorous disposition.” The con- 
ditions under which he lives conduce to 
the development of this standard of excel- 
lence; and Sir George does not mention 
any man among a somewhat wide Kafir 
acquaintance who was conspicuously defec- 
tive in any of these titles to respect. It is 
quite in harmony with Kafir cupidity that 
wealth should constitute the strongest claim 
to influence. A rich man with only half a 
dozen murders to his credit has greater 
influence in the tribal council than the r 
but industrious homicide who has the blood 
of scores upon his hands. It would be 
interesting to know what a really respected 
Kafir tribesman would think if he could be 
made to understand that well-intentioned 
entlemen at Westminster had appealed 
or his protection as a quiet and inoffen- 
sive agriculturist against the bloodthirsty 
soldiery of the Ameer. It may be re- 
marked that only the midnight assassina- 
tion of a member of another tribe, whether 
man, woman, or child, is held more credit- 
able than the slaughter of an Afghan of 
any age or sex. 

Only a mass of inflexible will and in- 
domitable pluck could have carried out any 
portion of the programme Sir George laid 
down for himself. His route map shows how 
far he succeeded in overcoming organised 
opposition and obstruction to his movements 
in the country. Every lie and every threat 
that Kam ingenuity could invent was used 
to detain him in Kamdesh; but in spite 
of the pressure brought to bear, he made 
expeditions to several distant villages where 
a white man had never before been seen. 
He did not pay these visits with impunity, 
however ; on bis return from a journey in 
the Katir country he found that he had 
lost favour in the eyes of the Kam tribe. 
Reports that he had been more liberal to 
the Katirs than to his first entertainers 
were industriously circulated; and when he 
declined to prove his regard for the Kam by 
asking the Mehtar of Chitral to send a 
force to co-operate with them on a raiding 
expedition, matters came to a crisis, and 
he was requested to leave. He decided 
to go back to the Katirs, whose recep- 
tion of him had been friendly, and 
this was the beginning of a series of 
new troubles and dangers. Kam emis- 
saries intrigued against him, and on 
one occasion his tent was rushed, his arms 
stolen, and he was told that he was a 
prisoner and that it was intended to carry 
him to Kamdesh tied between two poles. 
Fortunately, he was able to bribe one of his 
quondam friends to aid his escape by night 
and guide. him to Kamdesh, where he still 
had a strong party of supporters. This 








was the last of his adventures in Kafiristan. 
In spite of the skill with which he had kept 
clear of entanglements, it was clear that his 
presence was 4 source of growing irritation 
and the cause of internal dissension, which 
must ere long culminate in a sanguinary 
fight. He therefore wisely left the country 
while he could do so in a manner consistent 
with the dignified attitude he had always 
maintained. 4 

The latter portion of the book deals with 
Kafir institutions, and amplifies and explains 
much that occurs in course of the narrative 
proper. It is in these chapters that the 
inquiring industry of the author is most 
patently exhibited: he has acquired a truly 
extraordinary fund of information con- 
cerning all things Kafir, from religious 
beliefs and the primitive code of justice in 
vogue down to such matters as the making 
of clothes and the rules of the Spartan 
games of the boys. The position of Kafir 
women is degraded; polygamy is the rule, 
and ‘‘the average woman is of no im- 
portance in a family except as a field- 
worker and as a bearer of children.” The 
men take no share in agricultural work, 
which is left entirely to their women and 
slaves. There are some very curious anoma- 
lies in the Kafir system of slavery: the 
slave community are probably “ partly the 
descendants of an ancient people subjugated 
by the Kafirs when they first entered the 
country, and partly the descendants of 
prisoners taken in war.” The slaves form 
a distinct class; they are regarded as im- 
pure, and may not approach the shrines of 
the gods nor cross the priests’ threshold ; 
also they are liable to be sold or given up 
for slaughter to another tribe clamouring 
for blood atonement of murder. Yet, in 
spite of these disabilities, the slave, by 
giving the necessary feasts and performing 
the prescribed ceremonies, may become a 
Jast, or headman. More singular still, he 
may be, and often is, chosen as one of the 
village magistrates, and in that capacity may 
sit in judgment upon free men. 

It is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the curiosities of belief, ceremony, 
and social usage with which the book 
abounds. Not a sentence is to be —* 
and never for a line is the author dull or 
uninteresting : we have followed him with 
increasing pleasure from the first page to 
the last. 

A certain confusion in the little matter 
of adjectives and adverbs is occasionally 
noticeable in Sir George Robertson’s 
narrative, such as “marched leisurely” 
and “ruffianly disposed”; but it would be 
ungenerous to dwell on these when we 
have read his book with infinite pleasure 
and profit. 


PLINY’S “HISTORY OF ART.” 


The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art. By K. Jex-Blake and E. Sellers. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Unver the above title we are presentel 
with a book which, for English readers at 
any rate, is likely to remain for some time 
to come a standard work of reference. 
Equipped as it is with translation, com- 
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mentary, and historical introduction, this 
handsome volume is in all respects worthy 
of the close attention of students, and may 
fairly claim to find a place amongst the 
voluminous works of those erudite Germans 
who have hitherto almost monopolised this 
field of study. 

To some readers, perhaps, not deeply 
versed in Pliny’s methods, but whose 
knowledge carries them as far as the title 
of his stupendous work, it may come as a 
kind of revelation that included in his 
Historia Naturalis is a lengthy disquisition 
on ancient art, with a catalogue of its 
most famous exponents and their chief 
masterpieces. Such, however, is the case, 
and the explanation of this apparent 
anomaly cannot be better given than in the 
opening words of the introduction to the 
book’ now before us: 


“The Historia Naturalis of Pliny was in- 
tended not only to embrace the whole of the 
natural sciences, but to consider them in their 
application to the arts and crafts of civilised 
life. Hence it is that, in a work whose title 
would least suggest it, a short yet complete 
history of art finds a logical place within the 
scheme. To Pliny the arts of chasing in silver 
and of casting in bronze are simply the in- 
dispensable complement of the chapters on 
metals, while, in the same way, the arts of 
sculpture, of painting, and of gem-engraving 
come under the head of kinds of earth and 
precious stones.” 


In other words, the ancients may be said 
to have widened the province of natural 
history far beyond the limits which modern 
science, with its more definite classification, 
would assign to it. Even then it must be 
admitted that Pliny allowed himself full 
licence, indulging as he does in frequent 
digressions and anecdotes, which, while 
they enliven his pages, have little to do 
with the matter in hand. Very true and 
just is the criticism passed by the younger 
Pliny on his learned uncle’s work, “ Opus 
diffusum, eruditum, nec minus varium quam 
ipsa Natura.” To-day we should call it 
an encyclopedia, and feel no more 
surprise about it, except that any one 
man should have had the time and 


diligence to amass and commit to writing | 


such an innumerable array of odds and ends. 
The only pity is that Pliny, with his in- 
defatigable industry, was not born in a more 
scientific age. Had he been less uncritical 
and more original, what might he not have 
achieved? As it was, his mind was weighed 
down beneath masses of ill-assorted know- 
ledge, and he was the last man capable of 
originating a new era in the sense that 
Aristotle or Bacon may be said to have done. 
Quantity seems to have had an attraction for 
him. Thus in his preface he sets forth with 
self-conscious pride that he has brought 
together in what follows, ‘20,000 matters 
worthy of attention, gathered from some 
2,000 books.”” Never weary of making ex- 
tracts, and holding that no book was so bad 
that something worth culling might not be 
found in it, he left himself no time to digest 
and tabulate his knowledge. As a record of 
opinions current in his day his work remains 
unique, but it is rather as a mine where 
others may than as a scientific con- 
tribution to the world’s literature, that later 





ages will regard it. No author suffers less 
from being dealt with in detached sections, 
and the present volume, therefore, needs no 
apology for adopting what is, perhaps, the 
only possible method of editing Pliny. 
Indeed, the episode chosen is one so com- 
plete in itself as to suggest a natural subject 
for a separate book, although the imagina- 
tion recoils from the tremendous possibilities 
which Pliny’s work would seem to suggest 
when one comparatively small section can 
call for so much comment. If this is, 
indeed, but an instalment, there will soon 
be more written on Pliny and things Plinian 
than ever entered even into his vast ken. 
On the other hand, if the present book sums 
up clearly and succinctly, as we believe it 
does, the results hitherto attained by pre- 
vious labourers in the same field, with due 
acknowledgment of the debt to each, then 
a step forward will have been taken, and the 
toil expended will not have been in vain. 
The task which the writer of the historical 
introduction has set herself is a difficult one 
enough,—to identify and disengage the 
various Greek writers upon art whose names 
occur in Pliny’s pages; nor is the transla- 
tion of the Latin text a much easier one. 
Throughout clearness and good taste are 
conspicuous, the analysis is searching, and 
the conclusions are not too hastily drawn; 
while in her version the translator has 
succeeded admirably in combining the literal 
and the literary,—neat turns of difficult 
and crabbed pieces of Latinity, with clever 
modern reproductions of technical terms, 
occurring on almost every page. The 
following rendering of a well-known story 
is eminently good reading, and is only one 
specimen of much that is equally scholarly.— 
(Protogenes is painting a famous picture. )}— 


“The artist felt that he had not perfectl 
rendered the foam of the panting animal, 
although he had satisfied himself in the rest of 
the painting. It was the very skill which 
displeased him, and which could not be concealed, 
but obtruded itself too much, thus making the 
effect unnatural; it was foam painted with the 
brush, not frothing from the mouth .. . 
At last, enraged with the art which was too 
evident, he threw his sponge at the hateful spot, 
and the sponge left on the picture the colours it 
had wiped off, giving the exact effect he had 
intended ; and chance thus became the mirror of 
nature.” (§§ 102, 103 ‘ Pictura.”’) 


Similar anecdotes, on which the translator 
has displayed no less skill, are the com- 
petition between the artists Parrhasios and 
Zeuxis (§§ 65, 66 ibid.), the visit of Apelles 
to Protagoras (§§ 81-83 7brd.), Apelles and the 
too critical cobbler, ne sutor supra crepidam 
(§§ 84, 85 «bid.); while as instances of 
technical difficulties well grappled with, we 
would refer the reader to either § 67 or § 127 
thid. There are also miscellaneous items 
of interest to be gleaned, ¢.g., regarding the 
prices paid for pictures we read that King 
Attalos once gave 100 talents, #.¢. about 
£21,000, for a single picture, while the 
Emperor Tiberius bad one in his possession 
valued at six million sesterces, 7.¢. about 
£52,500. What was the price paid by 


Lepidus for the work described in § 121 
‘“* Pictura”’ is unfortunately not stated. 

How far Pliny appreciated the numerous 
ogues and describes, or 


works of art he ca 





how many even of those at Rome he had 
taken the trouble to examine, we need not 
minutely inquire; but these words, which 
occur in his remarks on “ Sculptura,” § 27, 
sound somewhat significant : 


‘*At Rome, indeed, the works of art are legion; 
besides, oue effaces another from the memory, 
and above all, beautiful as they are, people are 
distracted by the overpowering claims of duty 
and business ; for to admire art we need leisure 
and profound stillness.” 


How much of either requisite had Pliny ? 
Still Pliny’s account, taken though it mostly 
was at second hand, has for the student 
a priceless value, owing to the disappearance 
of the art literature prior to his time. 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS’S JOURNAL. 


Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Captain 
Cook’s First Voyage in H.M.S. “ En- 
deavour,” 1768-71. Edited by Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker. With Portraits and Charts. 
(Maemillan & Co.) 


Ir seems somehow late in the day to 
be reading a fresh narrative of Cook’s 
first memorable voyage to Otaheite and 
New Zealand, and it is not until the reader 
has penetrated some way into the volume, 
or gone back and attacked the preface, 
that he realises that, after all, it is no 
fresh narrative at all, but the evident base- 
work of Hawkesworth’s noble quartos. In- 
cidentally we may confide a suspicion that it 
has been ‘“ Bowdlerised”’ in respect of its 
ethnographical details. From Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account it appears that Banks’s 
“ Journal” and other papers were left 
in the care of Robert Brown, F.R.S., 
his secretary, by whom they were trans- 
ferred to the British Museum. Brown’s 
intention was to compile from them a 
biography—an intention which he never 
carried out. The MSS. then fell into the 
hands of Mr. Dawson Turner, F.R.S., who 
went the length of having the ‘“ Journal” 
copied ; and it is to this circumstance that 
the volume now published owes its existence, 
since the originals were claimed by the 
late Lord Brabourne, and dispersed by 
public auction. 
Such as it is, the ‘“ Journal” adds little 
to our previous knowledge of Cook’s first 
voyage round the world beyond a more con- 
siderable account of the fauna and flora 
observed by Banks and his companions, 
and a tardy revelation of the important 
part which the great naturalist played in 
the expedition. On every occasion where 
tact, courage, or resourcefulness were called 
for, it is evidently Banks who is the com- 
mander’s right-hand man; though on the 
magnitude of his exploits the chronicler 
is modestly silent. It is Banks who 
with marvellous facility picks up the 
language of the islanders, and enables the 
party to traffic with them for provisions 
and peaceable treatment. It is Banks who 
when an exploring party on Terra del Fuego 
are attacked by severe frost and in danger 
of perishing, devises shelter, restores the 
stragglers, and brings off the retreat credit- 
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ably with the loss of but two men who 
could not be removed. It is Banks again 
who combats the thievish tendencies of the 
Otaheitans, and who, when the astronemical 
quadrant upon which the object of the 
voyage (the observation of the transit of 
Venus) depended was stolen, chased the 
depredators almost single-handed into the 
heart of the country and recovered all the 
pieces without loss of blood—an exploit 
worthy of an ancient paladin. Captain 
Cook’s notes on the voyage show how fully 
he himself appreciated the qualities of his 
able fellow traveller; yet, after dipping 
once more into the older narrative and the 
present one, one is led to feel that insufficient 
Justice has been done to Banks on every 
ground. His “Journal,” generously en- 
trusted to Hawkesworth, supplied that 
worthy with all the materials he needed 
for his work. They are made up into a 
narrative of Cook, written in the first person. 
Hawkesworth, who pilfered so freely from 
Banks that his account in many parts reads 
like a transcript, made what he no doubt 
considered a generous acknowledgment in 
his preface, and took no less than £6,000 for 
his trouble. The only things apparently that 
he failed to digest were Banks’s punctilious 
notes of the fauna and flora of every place 
visited, and his frequent sallies of humour. 
By way of balance, the fellow added much 
sententious observation of his own, and 
overlaid the narrative with a sickly cast 
of clericalism. 

Still, we love our Hawkesworth for his 
quarto volumes, and the beautiful plates 
with which they are adorned—plates, to be 
sure, provided by the generosity of this 
same Banks, who, as part of the expensive 
equipment which he voluntarily contributed 
to the voyage, took with him a staff of 
specially trained artists and draughtsmen. 
In this respect—viz., his lavish encourage- 
ment of science, and also in his wonderful 
power of observing all kinds of natural 
phenomena, Banks may claim rank as. the 
English Humboldt. It is a race which is 
all too fast dying out. We have few men 
nowadays who could rapidly assimilate and 
classify enormous numbers of new species, 
constantly acquired, as the draw-net hauled 
them from the sea or the gun brought them 
from the air. We say less about quadrupeds, 
because with these Banks is evidently not so 
familiar. His bewilderment at seeing the 
first marsupials was so great, for instance, 
that he apparently omitted to notice their 
ayes gee characteristic. One other journey, 
yy an even greater naturalist than Banks, 
occurs so obviously to the mind that one 
need not even compare or contrast the two; 
but, speaking generally, since Darwin’s day 
we have seen the extinction of the field 
naturalist and the rise of the specialist. 
The Challenger records are a series of 
elaborate monographs on particular divi- 
sions or sub-divisions, so minute has the 

‘study of natural history become. It was 
necessary, of course, that this should be so 
to some extent, because the process of going 
round the world and filling up the broad 
gaps left by Linnwus is one that in time 
must become exhausted. We have not had 
the time or patience to count the number 
of new species which Banks and his in- 





defatigable secretary, Dr. Solander, claimed 
to have discovered during their voyage—still 
less to investigate their claims; but as they 
had a complete library on board, and were 
zealous in research for identification, we 
may take it that they materially increased 
the world’s knowledge in several branches 
of the organic creation. Indeed, an 
appreciative letter of Linnzus, quoted by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, proves that this was 
the case, and makes it the more ex- 
traordinary that so little public recognition 
should have rewarded his extraordinary 
exertions in this country. In his later 
days Sir Joseph Banks became a very 
magnificent personage ; the patron of every 
art, industry, and science; a mediator with 
kings, and the president for forty-two years 
of the proudest scientific assembly in the 
world. His house in Soho-square was a 
court of letters and fashion. He died as he 
had begun, the English Humboldt. 


ROGER L’ESTRANGE. 


Adventures of Roger IL’ Estrange, 
Captain in the Florida Army of His 
Excellency the Marquis Hernando de Soto, 
Governor of Cuba and Captain - General 
of all Florida. An Autobiography, 
Translated from the Spanish and Pre- 
pared for Publication by Dominick Daly. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


sometime 


Ir is probable that the thoughts of many 
readers who have glanced hastily at the 
cover of this book turned to the only Roger 
L’Estrange they had ever heard anything 
about, the acrimonious Tory pamphleteer 
and official journalist of the later Stuart 
reigns. His autobiography could hardly 
fail to contain much interesting historical 
matter, though whether it would be found 
to be generally a trustworthy authority is 
doubtful in the extreme. However, on 
examining Mr. Daly’s title-page, we see at 
once that it is not with the once famous 
editor of the Odservator that we are con- 
cerned. The subject brought before our 
notice is very different, but by no means 
lacking in interest. The name of Hernando 
de Soto, though probably unfamiliar to 
most English readers, well deserves to be 
commemorated among the early Spanish 
explorers of the New World. As the first 
to penetrate the interior of what now 
forms the southern portion of the United 
States, and especially as the discoverer of 
the greatest of North American rivers, he 
should not be altogether forgotten, even 
though his work was not followed up and 
the Mississippi had to be rediscovered from 
another direction by the French travellers 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The existing contemporary records of 
De Soto’s expedition are not so numerous 
but that the discovery of a new one would 
be very welcome, especially such a one as 
the present work professes to be. We 
know from a Spanish account that two 
young Englishmen accompanied the ex- 
pedition, and we are now assured that 
we have before us the original narrative of 
one of these countrymen of ours. The 








circumstances under which the MS. is 
said to have been brought to light are 
certainly strange and romantic. Mr. 
Daly informs us that in 1891 he was 
engaged in searching among the literary 
collections of the city of Mexico for any 
documents that might be useful. in the pre- 
paration of a work on Aztec mythology by 
an American friend. He found nothing of 
any value for this object, but was lucky 
enough to hit upon a considerable “find” 
of another description. 


“One day, I happened to pick out from 
among the contents of an old cedar-wood 
chest a strongly though roughly bound book 
of quarto size, Bremen by a broad strap of 
leather. This I took to be an old account 
book, several.of which I had already come 
across, and replaced after a cursory inspec- 
tion. But as this particular book ‘was 
not, externally, quite like the others, and 
seemed to have had more care taken with it, 
I went to the trouble of undoing the strap, to 
see what its contents might be. Instead of the 
crabbed contractions and figures of a Spanish 
book of accounts, which I half expected to 
find, I saw, to my surprise, that the writing at 
the place where I had opened the book was 
pure English, of the script known as Elizabethan. 
I read the first few pages of the book with 
avidity, and quickly formed the opinion that 
I had happened upon a literary ‘find’ which 
might be worth taking some trouble about. 
As I turned over the leaves I found that the 
book was not all in English, but partly (and, 
indeed, for the most part) in Spanish of the 
sixteenth century. Some of the earlier pages 
were all in English, but the rest were in 
Spanish, interrupted here and there by more 
pages in English, written throughout by the 
same hand, and supplying one continuous 
narrative of which not a line was missing, not 
a word wanting.” 


This is certainly a remarkable story, 
though, so far, there is no reason why it 
might not be true; and ancient MSS, 
have unquestionably been discovered under 
similar circumstances. It is rather singular, 
no doubt, that an Englishman should write 
mainly in Spanish, but still it cannot be 
pronounced quite impossible. As soon, 
however, as we come to peruse the actual 
narrative of our friend Roger, our minds will 
be speedily set at rest on the question whether 
it is the genuine composition of any sixteenth 
century writer, English or Spanish. Such 
phrases as ‘‘the mechanical and industrial 
capabilities of the people,” ‘industrial and 
general social position,” and “ the blessings 
of Christianity and civilisation” are certainly 
not Elizabethan English, nor even a trans- 
lation from the Spanish of the same period. 

In a word, Mr. Daly has simply given us 
a very well written and interesting historical 
romance, with the story of De Soto’s expedi- 
tion for its basis. He has enjoyed the 
pleasure of mystifying us a little by his 
title-page and preface, but has not en- 
deavoured to carry the deception any further, 
otherwise it would have been easy to have 
imparted an archaic flavour to the narrative 
which ‘might have taken in many readers. 

The hero of the story is represented as 
the son of a Yorkshire yeoman, but related 
on the mother’s side to the old Catholic 
family of the Stanleys of Hooton, in 
Cheshire. In consequence of the persecu- 
tions which fell on the adherents of the old 
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faith in the last half of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
he and his cousin, Henry Stanley, leave 
England and enter the Spanish service. 
They enlist in the expedition of De Soto, 
and try their fortunes in the New World. 
L’Estrange encounters many perils, being 
captured by the Indians and narrowly 
escaping a death of torture : 


‘“‘The savages seized me and, drawing the 
hurdle on one side, stretched me upon my back, 
securing my wrists and ankles to it by thongs 
of raw hide. They then let go, and the hurdle 
began to swing to and fro over the hot fire. 
At first I did not feel the heat much, but as the 
grid lost motion, and gradually settled over the 
fire, my sufferings commenced, and rapidly 
became unendurable. My fortitude gave way, 
and, despite my will, a long low cry of agony 
escaped from me. It found an echo somewhere 
in the crowd of Indians surrounding me, and 
for a moment I saw the Indian girl, my 
visionary benefactress of the night before, 
rush towards the place of my execution with 
streaming hair and violent gestures. The 
Indian girl was the daughter of the cacique.”’ 


This account is evidently suggested by the 
well-known story of the rescue of Captain 
John Smith by Pocahontas, which some 
ruthless iconoclasts have ventured to call in 
question. 

L’Estrange manages to escape from 
captivity and rejoin the expedition. He 
again falls into the hands of Indians, and 
again escapes, but not till after the death of 
De Soto and the retreat of his followers. 
After several exciting adventures, he meets 
again with the Indian princess who had 
rescued him, and who becomes his wife. He 
meets with a Spaniard who, like himself, 
had strayed from the expedition and had 
taken an Indian bride, of whose tribe he 
had become the virtual chief. L’Estrange 
settles down with him, and materially 
assists his efforts at civilising his people. 
In the end he unexpectedly falls in with 
his cousin and the survivors of De Soto’s 
force, and, accompanied by his wife, and 
taking with him a treasure of pearls and 
precious stones which he had collected, he 
takes up his abode in Mexico, where he 
becomes an opulent landowner. Such is 
the bare outline of a story which may 
be confidently recommended for further 
perusal. 


UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during ‘‘ The 
Terror.” By Edmond Biré. Translated 
by John de Villiers. In 2 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


‘“Livine for months together,” says M. 
Biré in his preface, ‘“‘amid these witnesses 
of events long past, it almost seemed to me 
that I had become their contemporary.” 
This is the keynote of M. Biré’s history of 
the Reign of Terror. The historian paints 
the terrible epoch he describes with the 
vivid colours and the graphic touch of an 
eye-witness, of a man who has lived and 
moved and had his being in the troublous 
times he depicts. The result is that in 
these volumes we have the throbbing human 
interest of the most grotesquely terrible 
scene in the world’s drama, not the dry 





bones of historical labour. As M. Camille 
Doucet, secretary of the Academie Frangaise, 
said in his critique of this work which won 
the second Gobert prize (1889), it “possesses 
all the interest of romance and all the value 
of real history.” The form in which the 
narrative is told helps to heighten the 
romantic interest. We read entries made 
in a diary from day to day, jotted down as 
the events were fresh in the writer’s mind. 
He comes home from attending a stormy 
debate at the Convention, where he has 
heard the fiery eloquence of Vergniaud, the 
murderous harangues of Marat, or has 
shuddered at the howls of the demagogues 
from the sections, the cut-throats of the Third 
of September, the patriots who wurked in 
the Abbaye, the men who, thronging the 
galleries, overawe the deliberations of the 
pitiful legislators of his country. He returns 
from a stroll in the streets, where he has 
seen the hollow-eyed queues waiting their 
turn at the bakers’ shops; where he has 
read the savage appeals of the posters; 
where he has watched the tumbrels forcing 
their slow way through a hooting mob 
of sans-culottes; where he has followed 
the spies stealing after their victims; 
where he has seen crime, cruelty, and 
fear, in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, completing the harvest of 
the firstfruits of the Revolution. These 
scenes are the daily material for his diary, 
complemented by the sad reflections which 
must have been forced on every thinking 
man who loved his country. Historical 
accuracy is, however, never sacrificed to 
picturesque description. For every trait in 
the character of the puppets on his stage, 
as for every trivial incident in his drama, 
M. Biré gives us his authorities. He has 
gone straight to the fountain-head. He has 
ransacked the newspapers of the time, as 
Macaulay Pe aman the historian of the 
future would have to do; he has found the 
material of his work in the testimony of 
contemporaries. A glance down the list of 
authorities will convince of the scrupulous- 
ness of his research. If he describes the 
kingly bearing of Louis XVI. on the scaffold, 
he gives us the impressions of the most 
violent of the Revolutionists who crowded 
round the guillotine; if he paints the 
hideous scene in the Rue des Cordeliers 
after Charlotte Corday had avenged the 
murder of the nine citizens of Orleans, 
whose blood still stained the gutters of the 
Place de la Révolution, his colours are taken 
from evidence given before the Tribunal. 
Scrupulous in detail as M. Biré is, he 
cannot escape from his strong Royalist bias. 
Not one of the deputies who voted for the 
abolition of the Monarchy on September 20 
escapes his scornful lash. He contrasts 
their new-born Republican frenzy with the 
protestations of loyalty which they had made 
a year or even six months before to the King 
and Constitution of ’89. Ofthe 371 members 
he can find only two ‘real Republicans— 
Thomas Paine, an English Quaker, and 
Anacharsis Cloots, a Prussian Baron.” The 
assembling of the National Convention is 
the date of the first entry of the diary; the 
last is made on November 1, 1793, the day 
after the execution of the leaders of the 
Gironde. With the birth of the National 


Convention the Revolution, whether for 
good or evil, had come to a parting of the 
ways. The Monarchy lay helpless in the 
Temple, the old feudal aristocracy was, if 
not butchered, either in prison or abroad; 
the Church and its ordinances had, on paper 
at any rate, been swept away. It remained 
for the leaders of the Revolution to create a 
new heaven and a new earth according to 
the gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
execution of the King, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, the law concerning suspects, show 
how they acquitted themselves of their task. 
This, we imagine, is the reason of M. Biré’s 
intense animosity against the Girondists, 
whom he has already gibbeted in his Zegende 
des Girondins. They were responsible for the 
Tenth of August and for the massacres of 
September. With their majority in tho 
Convention they still had the power of 
fighting or of crushing the forces of anarchy 
in the capital. They certainly might have 
saved Louis XVI., but they allowed them- 
selves to be terrorised by the ‘‘ scum of the 
earth ”—as Beaulieu has it—in the galleries. 
There were men who sat in the J/arais—men 
who, like Barére, editor of the Point du Jour, 
did not know on which side the sun was 
going to rise, and sat on the fence in the 
meanwhile. Vergniaud’s vote decided them ; 
and he gave his craven voice for death. 
Though the ‘citizen of Paris,” therefore, 
hated the Mountain, he had a deeper con- 
tempt for the Brissotins. If he loathed the 
Friend of the People and the ‘ sea-green 
Incorruptible,” he did not love Brissot and 
Guadet the more. Legendre the butcher 
was in his eyes only a degree more criminal 
than Legendre the Brissotin. He saw in 
the Nemesis which overtook the Gironde on 
the Second of June—when the Revolution, 
like Saturn, began to devour her own 
children—“ the finger of God.” The men 
who had proved themselves cowards when 
the life of their king was at stake were no 
less abject when the hounds who had first 
tasted blood from their hands flew at their 
own throats. The rise of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the monstrous offspring of 
the Electoral Club and the demagogues of 
the faubourgs, was their death-warrant. 
Yet even when the prelude of the tocsin 
of the Second of June was heard in the 
Convention, not a man, save the heroic 
Lanjuinais, had the heart to strike a blow 
for their own lives. They died as they had 
lived—in terror. 

Pavebant terrebantque. In these words, 
M. Biré insists, Tacitus had long ago 
summed up the inner history of the Revolu- 
tion. They trembled while they ruled the 
Terror. Our citizen saw Fear everywhere— 
in the streets, in the theatre, in the salon. 
Most instructive are the glimpses which M. 
Biré gives of the social and economic history 
of the terrible ’93. He touches on the war 
that the ‘frothy General” Santerre waged on 
cats and sparrows ; he introduces us into the 
salon of Mme. Talma, where Dumouriez, 
fresh from his victories in the Ardennes, 
flouted Marat, the People’s Friend; he 
tikes us to the theatre, where we learn 
how to find treason against the Re- 
public one and indivisible in the story 
of ‘“Chaste Susanna”; he accompanies 





us to the halles, where we see the 
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observateurs, the reporters of the Bureau 
of the Interior, feeling the public pulse. 
Indeed, every page of this diary, lengthy as 
it is, is full of interest. Mr. de Villiers has 
done his work well; the translation reads 
like good English prose. The work is pro- 
vided with a comprehensive index, and will 
prove a valuable and welcome addition to 
every historical library. 


THE MEDIEVAL JEW. 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel 
Abrahams, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Few greater pleasures are the lot of the 
reviewer than the reviewing of a really good 
work —a book interesting in its subject 
and thoroughly workmanlike in its style. 
We have no hesitation whatever in de- 
claring that both these requirements are 
abundantly fulfilled in the volume before us. 
Nothing in the causes which have influenced 
the pone, rth of the modern Jew is too large 
for Mr. Abrahams’s grasp. No detail in the 
life of his medieval ancestor is too minute 
for his industrious observation. Here the 
reader may learn, if he will, how the system 
of the ghettos gradually broke down that 
sense of personal dignity which was the 
birthright of Israel; how enforced over- 
crowding slowly but surely degraded the 
habit of personal cleanliness into a fanatical 
respect for ceremonial ablutions; and how 
continued obloquy wrought its natural effect 
in producing utter indifference to the opinion 
of the world. But here, too, he will find 
such minute questions as to whether the 
engagement ring was intended to be worn 
on the finger or used as a bouquet-holder 
decided as by one speaking with authority, 
and a hundred quaint and _ interesting 
customs carefully discussed. Yet nowhere 
has Mr. Abrahams allowed his knowledge of 
these details to weaken his grasp upon the 
main features of Jewish life, and the reader 
gets the kind of account that he cannot 
help but remember. 

Pleasant, indeed, despite all its sad 
surroundings of persecution and contempt, 
is the picture which the author has drawn 
for us. We see the medieval Jew at 
his best—the faithful husband and the 
affectionate father, with all his home-life 
tinged by a very genuine religious feeling. 
Little passages like the following give one a 
better idea of the Jew as he then was in his 
domestic relations than pages of more 
laboured description would afford. To our 
thinking the charm of the precept is by no 
means destroyed because it is instinct with 
an Orientalism from which the Teutonic 
genius resolutely turns away. However, 
the reader shall judge for himself. This is 
the domestic wie which Sheftal Horwitz 
has laid which 
, quotes : 


down, and our author 


‘‘ Never quarrel with your wife. If she ask 
you for too much money, say to her, ‘ My 
darling, how can I give you what is beyond 
my means? Shall I, God forbid, acquire wealth 
by dishonesty or fraud ?’” 


Mr. Abrahams is, as of course becomes 
him, the eulogist of the medieval Jew, and 





we think that if we chose to undertake the 
ungracious office of advocatus diaboli we 
might perhaps make out a case hardly to 
be overborne by the respect for women, the 
fidelity to contracts, and the great services to 
art and letters with which our author justly 
credits him. Nevertheless, it is but fair to 
say that he nowhere overstates his case, 
and in some instances, notably as regards 
the charges of clipping the coinage and 
receiving stolen goods, admits even more 
than we think he need. 

When all is so good it seems ungracious 
to hint at a fault, but we feel then ey say 
that he dismisses the accusation of ritual 
murder rather too lightly. Not that any 
educated man, in any age, ever believed 
that it was the practice of the Jews to 
sacrifice Christian infants at the celebration 
of unholy rights, but that the notion has 
been so prevalent and persistent among the 
vulgar that we should have liked some 
account of its origin. In the same way we 
may say that we could wish Mr. Abrahams 
had devoted a little more space than he 
gives in this work to the causes which led 
to the social supremacy of the Sephardim 
or Spanish Jews. These, however, are but 
small points, and if the slight treatment 
they receive here gives Mr. Abrahams an 
occasion for the production of another work, 
the world will be the gainer thereby. To 
the student the greatest merit of this book 
will be found in the evidences of untiring 
industry and research which appear on 
every page; to the general reader in the 
fact that it is a clear and eminently read- 
able account of a fascinating subject, in the 
course of which he is neither overwhelmed 
with dates nor pelted with unknown names. 
We must not omit to add that it is fur- 
nished with two admirable indices—one of 
the Hebrew authorities consulted, and the 
other general. In fact, it is altogether a 
real book. 


GALLOWAY AND DUMFRIES. 


The History of Galloway and Dumfries. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
(Blackwood. ) 


THERE are but few events in Scottish history 
of the first importance that do not lie within 
the field of the historian of the counties of 
Galloway and Dumfries. The position of these 
counties compelled them to take a part in 
nearly all the invasions, whether Scottish or 
English, which impoverished Scotland from 
the death of Alexander III. until the legis- 
lative union of the countries. Edward I. 
and Henry VIII. both aimed at a union of 
the Crowns through marriage, but in neither 
ease were their efforts successful. The 
Border counties naturally felt most keenly 
the effects of the hostile relations of the two 
countries, and to this day it is said that on 
the Borders suspicion and destructiveness 
aie notable characteristics of the natives. 
The original Galwegians were Picts, and 
even yet, says Sir Herbert Maxwell, there is 
a “prevalence among the population of the 
old Gaelic or Pictish nomenclature, mixed 
with a strong leaven of Anglo-Saxon and 
some traces of Scandinavian names.” In 





writing his history, the author makes it 








clear that he accepts no tradition which 
has not authoritative records at the back 
of it. Blind Harry is consequently of no 
use to him when he comes to describe 
the deeds and prowess of William Wallace, 
and many well-known episodes of Bruce 
have likewise to go by the board. Even 
the execution of the Tutor of Bomby, men- 
tioned at some length in Hill Burton’s 
History of Scotland, is not to be found in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s pages, because of the 
“absence of satisfactory evidence to the 
alleged facts.”” The book loses considerably 
in consequence in that picturesque effect 
which makes Sir Walter Scott’s history such 
delightful reading, and we could have 
wished that Sir Herbert Maxwell were 
not so difficult to convince. Was it lack 
of satisfactory evidence which makes him 
omit all reference to Repentance Tower, 
said to have been built by John Maxwell, 
Lord Herries? Maxwell had given hostages 
to the English in token of his sincerity to 
uphold the rights of the English king ; but, 
the story runs, he was bribed by Drumlan- 
rigg, who met him one dark night at the 
Kirk of Sark, and promised him from the 
Duke of Albany the hand of Agnes, 
daughter and co-heir of Lord Herries, if he 
would desert the English and rally to the 
cause of the Regent. Maxwell consented, 
and in the engagement which was then 
pending attacked the English forces instead 
of the Scottish. The letter which Lord 
Wharton wrote to Maxwell in reply to his 
challenge must have made the Galloway 
laird wince for many a day. The hostages 
which Maxwell had given suffered death for 
his treachery, and one tradition is that he 
built Repentance Tower as a memento of 
his shame and grief. The story is a very 
interesting one, and we should like to have 
known what so careful an historian as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell had to say about it. 

Concerning the Reformation in Scotland, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell ints out that 
although the Reformed religion took deep 
root in Galloway, yet it was faithful to the 
cause of Queen Mary, and “ when a herald 
appeared at the Market Cross of Dumfries 
to proclaim the regency of Moray, he was 
hustled off the steps before he could pro- 
nounce a sentence, and came nigh losing his 
life.” Later, however, Galloway suffered 
much at the hands of Claverhouse and others, 
and many Galloway gentlemen fought at 
Drumelog on the side of the Covenanters. 
Concerning the Wigtown martyrs, the two 
women who were tied to stakes and drowned 
by the incoming tide, Mr. Mark Napier, be- 
cause he unearthed a reprieve, confidently 
denied that the sentence was ever carried 
out. But in this case Sir Herbert Maxwell 
is on the side of tradition, and we are dis- 
posed to agree with him. Of the social 
condition of the people of Galloway at the 
close of the seventeenth century the author 
remarks that it is difficult to obtain much in- 
formation. But he makes an interesting 
quotation from 4A Large Description of 
Galloway, by ‘‘Mr. Andrew Symson, the 
episcopal curate of Kirknoner for more than 
twenty years previous to the Revolution of 
1688”: 


**Some of the country people here, in the 
night-time, sleep not except they pull off not 
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only their cloaths, but their very shirts, and 
thea wrap themselves in their blankets; yea, 
and I have known some of them wh» have so 
addicted themselves t2 this costume, that when 
they watch their cattell and sheep in the folds at 
night . . . they ly on the ground with straw 
or fernes under them, and stripping themselves 
stark naked, be the night never so cold or 
stormie, they ly there, wrapping themselves in 
their blankets, having perhaps sometimes a few 
sticks placed cheveron wise, and cover’d with 
truffs to keep their blankets from the raine.”’ 


The same writer mentions that the people 
had a great love of chewing tobacco; but 
eels, which used to be in great request in 
Galloway in Symson’s time, have completely 
gone out of use now, says Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and are held in general aversion. 
Leprosy, although now unknown, used 
to be prevalent, and is commemorated in 
place names, and even in personal names. 
‘*M‘Clure is none other than mae lobhair 
(lour) the leper’s son. . . . Barlure, in New 
Luce parish, and Ochtralure, near Stran- 
raer, respectively barr and nach darach lobhar, 
the hill and upland of the lepers.” It can 
confidently be predicted of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s Jistory of Galloway and Dumfries 
that many besides the natives of these 
counties will read it with pleasure and 
interest; for it is evidently the outcome of 
extensive and accurate knowledge, and is 
written by one whose interest in these 
counties is deeper and more intimate than 
that of the mere scholar. 


WORMS, ROTIFERS, AND POLYZOA. 


‘“THe Campripce Naturat History.” 
Edited by S. F. Harmer and A. E. 
Shipley. Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Or the importance of the new volume of 
the “Cambridge Natural History” there 
can be no doubt. It may be safely said 
that the information contained in it has 
never before been collected into one book, 
English or foreign; and all students of 
zoology will be grateful to the promoters 
of the Cambridge series for a treatise which 
will save them many a journey to the 
libraries and much weary searching in 
periodicals. That the treatment is precise 
and scholarly is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the name of Mr. Harmer as chief editor. 
For a long time to come this book will 
remain the best text-book on the py me 

The value of the book depends largely 
on the excellence of the woodcuts. Of 
these several, notably the illustrations of 
the Gephyrea drawn by Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
are models of scientific drawing. We doubt 
whether, for example, Figs. 212, 218, and 
219, for delicacy and precision, have ever 
been excelled in a book of this kind. 
Great credit is due to the printers for 
the care with which these impressions 
have been made; for too often the beauty 
of fine wood-cutting is all lost when 
the block is printed in a page of type. 
Among such beautiful figures it is a shock 
to come upon Fig. 8—a blurred ‘ zinco” 
that recalls the evening paper. This was, 
indeed, a false economy. 

As a zoological text-book the work is 
excellent: but is it a “ Natural History” ? 





We fear not. The two previous volumes, 
Mr. Cooke’s Molluscs and Dr. Sharp’s Insects, 
may fairly be said to have f ed the 
promise of the prospectus. We were told 
that the series was ‘‘ intended for those 
who have not had any special scientific 
training, and who are necessarily unac- 
quainted with scientific language,” and 
that an attempt would be made “to 
combine popular treatment with the latest 
results of modern scientific research.” 
To do this for the animals here treated 
of would undoubtedly be difficult. The 
word “insect” or ‘ mollusc,” at least, 
calls up a definite picture in the lay mind ; 
but, as Mr. Harmer pathetically says in 
introducing his own section on Polyzoa, we 
here “deal with animals whose very exist- 
ence is hardly known to those who are not 
professed naturalists.” It is upon such 
animals that modern zoology is largely 
based, but the ‘‘ Natural Histories” omit 
them bodily—their very names are un- 
known. That the waters contain “ things 
creeping innumerable ” is about the sum of 
the untrained man’s notions of ‘“ Worms, 
Rotifers, and Polyzoa.” Starting from that 
basis he will not make much of this book. 
The attempt to give the results of modern 
research in a form which an ordinary 
educated person can read and understand 
has been almost abandoned. That it was 
an impossible task we are loath to admit, 
A Natural History should stimulate the 
reader with a taste for observation to 
examine natural objects for himself, giving 
him sufficient facts to enable him to do this 
intelligently. Secondly, it should set forth 
the results of the science in their philoso- 
phical bearings, stating the problems which 
naturalists are seeking to solve, and showing 
how far the solution has advanced. These 
are things that every educated man should 
know, but we doubt if he can learn them 
fron this book: it is filled with details of 
structure and classification intelligible to 
zoologists alone. For example, Prof. Har- 
tog’s discussion of the affinities of Rotifers 
and the conventional diagrams illustrating 
it, though very valuable, can be understood 
only by a trained morphologist. Mr. Ship- 
ley’s lists of species of Echinroids, &c., are 
waste pages here. They are meaningless 
without the original monographs and fuller 
treatment. The same applies to the classifi- 
cation of Trematodes (p. 73), and to many 
similar sections. If these had been omitted, 
and their place taken by much fuller dis- 
cussion of the chief phenomena and prin- 
ciples, and if pictures of naked-eye appear- 
ances were substituted for many of the 
anatomical diagrams, the book would have 
been a better Natural History, not perhaps 
less useful as a text-book, and not nearly 
so dull. 


ABOUT THE DEVIL. 


The Devil in Britain and America. 


Ashton. (Ward & Downey.) 


Tuts is not a very serious book. Save by a 
stretch of courtesy, indeed, it can hardly be 
called a book at all, being a colletvtion of 
broadsides and other like matter about 


By John 


possible thread of comment or explanation. 
Some of the stories it contains are not un- 
interesting. That of Anne Bodenham, for 
instance, who seems to have been hanged 
for witchcraft in 1653, is instructive, as 
showing what residuum of truth there was 
in the popular belief that witches were 
dangerous to the community. This woman 
was consulted by a servant-maid as to the 
recovery of some stolen money, and showed 
her, in a ‘“ green glass,” what was then 
happening in her master’s house ; which 
seems to point to the well-known hypnotic 
effect of crystal-gazing. But later, being 
asked by the same servant when a certain 
Mrs. Goddard should die, she obtained some 
white arsenic, and with it compounded a 
drink that very nearly had the effect of 
bringing her prophecy of a speedy death 
to pass without more ado. Not without 
value, too, is the Roundhead tract here 
quoted, attributing a diabolic origin to 
Prince Rupert’s dog, who was shot at 
Marston Moor with a silver bullet. Both 
these stories are reproduced here, so far as 
we are aware, for the first time. Others, 
such as the mournful ballad beginning, 


‘* A poore Essex man 
That was in great distresse, 
Most bitterly made his complaint 
In griefe and heavinesse,”’ 


may be new, but are surely not worth 
reprinting. And the greater part of the 
book is occupied by our old friends the 
Devils of Woodstock, the Drummer of 
Tedworth, and the Lancashire, North Ber- 
wick, Warboise, and Salem witches, who 
have been chronicled in much better and 
briefer form by writers. like Sir Walter 
Scott, Dalyell, and Mackay. Nor is it 
possible always to approve of the discretion 
which Mr. Ashton has shown in printing 
some things and omitting others. Thus, of 
the Devils of Woodstock there are two con- 
temporary accounts extant—one in prose, 
and one in verse. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
introduction to Woodstock, gives both; but 
Mr. Ashton contents himself with the nes 
version only, thinking that the metrical one 
is ‘‘not written in so refined a strain” as 
the other. Poor Sir Walter! 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Ashton 
does not trouble himself much about the 
scientific side of his subject. And yet, how 
good a book might be written upon this, 
did the author know how. He might show 
how the dreams of primitive folk make 
them think that man and all other natural 
objects contain a principle of life separable 
from their visible bodies ; how this belief in 
spirits caused the nations first civilised to 
oppose to the spirits which seem to make 
for order and arrangement those of chaos 
and anarchy ; how the dualism thus formed 
played the chief part in the religious beliefs 
of the peoples of Asia until Alexander’s 
conquests let it loose yy Europe; and 
how the Jews acted as the colporteurs and 
peddlers of this devil-lore, and thus brought 
about the formation of those eclectic sects 
which are responsible for its persistence in 
European Christianity. He might show, 
too, how the belief in the traffic with evil 
spirits—originally, perhaps, the outcome of 
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entreating their deities—has been through 
the force of circumstances fostered and kept 
alive by the professional exponents of 
religion, from the priest-kings of Lagash 
to the witch-hunting ministers of Scotland 
and America. But such a task would 
demand a wider course of reading than 
Mr. Ashton seems to have followed, and 
perhaps he was wise to let it alone. He 
thinks that the name of the Babylonian 
Chaos - Dragon, Tiamat—which he spells, 
we suppose, for the look of the thing, 
Ti-a-mat— means “the serpent,” and he 
gives as‘a frontispiece “the only speci- 
men of diabolic dieumie in existence,” 
consisting of the usual pitchforks and 
tridents, in which, he tells us, experts find 
“a trace of Amharic, a language spoken in 
its purity in the province of Amhara 
(Ethiopia), and which, according to a 
legend, was the primeval language spoken 
in Eden.” This sort of statement defies 
criticism, but it may be good enough for 
those mildly superstitious persons who, with- 
out any formulated belief with regard to the 
Devil, yet find an agreeable thrill of terror 
in reading of his supposed doings. To this 
class the materials out of which Mr. 
Ashton’s bock has been compiled were 
originally addressed, and there are doubt- 
less many of them still in existence to whom 
it will be acceptable. The woodcuts which 
adorned the broadsides in question, and 
which are here reproduced, are certainly 
ugly enough to give many a nursemaid a 
sleepless night. It should also be mentioned 
that the author professes a healthy contempt 
for the marvels of modern spiritualism. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel 
de Cervantes, by Thomas Shelton, annis 
1612, 1620. With Introduction by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Vols. II. and IV. 
(David Nutt.) 


Tuesk two volumes of the delightful 
reprint of the Tudor translations contain 
the second part of Shelton’s translation of 
Don Quixote, and to them, as to the first 
part, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has prefixed 
a noteworthy introduction. This second 
part is printed from Shelton’s editio princeps 
of 1620, as the first part was from that of 
1612. The editor is as successful in show- 
ing what was the actual Spanish original 
used by Shelton for this second part as 
he was in proving that the version of the 
first part must have been made from the 
Brussels edition of the Spanish of 1607. 
In the present instance the proof serves a 
double purpose: it shows (pp. xxxviii.-ix.) 
how completely Mr. Froude’s undue haste 
as a critic and commentator misled him. 
‘ Had he turned te the original of the pas- 
sage which he was discussing, he would have 
found not only unwonted verbal accuracy on 
the part of Shelton, but also the proof that 
the Spanish which both he and de Rosset 
made use of was the Brussels edition of 1616, 


(‘*I will eat”’) for ‘‘ comete ” (‘‘ commits ”’), 
As Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly well remarks, in 
Elizabethan times Spanish books reached 
England chiefly through Flanders. 

On the great question, Who wrote the 
second part of the Quixote attributed to 
Avellanada? Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly arrives 
at only a negative conclusion. It was 
certainly not written by Lope de Vega; 
Benjumea, the critic, and Castro, the 
forger of El Bascapié, who have put 
forward other claimants to the doubtful 
honour, have both perpetrated literary 
suicide by advocating with equal warmth 
for different persons at different times. The 
name of the mysterious writer is never 
likely to be disclosed. Yet we owe much 
to him; but for the goading of his fraudu- 
lent imitation, we might never have had the 
true second part at all. It would probably 
have remained unwritten, like the second 
part of the Galatea, deferred from day 
to day in favour of tasks more easy of 
accomplishment, which promised a quicker 
monetary return. Mr. Kelly well re- 
marks that the style of this second part 
is, on the whole, superior to that of 
the first part. It is more evenly sus- 
tained, the episodes do not break the thread of 
the story so abruptly. The movement is, per- 
haps, not quite so lively, but the humour is 
not so exaggerated ; it descends not so often 
to the verge of farce. Sancho is not so much 
of a clown, and his master has more method 
in his madness. It is, in fact, one of the 
few successful continuations of a master- 
piece that the world has seen. As we ex- 
pected, this latest editor of Shelton has shown 
himself fully up in the bibliography of his 
subject. He points out freely the blunders 
of Shelton as a translator, and those of his 
commentators, but we think that he makes 
a little too light of some of the former. 
Shelton’s fine carelessness was a great virtue 
as long as he preserved intact the spirit of 
the original; yet were there not some 
temptations, some excuse, some extenuating 
circumstances for Captain John Stevens’s 
unfortunate attempt to recast Shelton ? 
Stevens’s two dictionaries, the folio (1706) 
and the quarto (1726), tell us what 
a fine Spanish scholar he really was, 
and his renderings of Spanish proverbs 
are often quite as racy as those of 
Shelton. His fault was the fault of the 
age. When Pope, the greatest poet of the 
day, imagined that he was doing Chaucer 
service by masquerading him in Queen 
Anne’s English, no wonder Stevens thought 
that he was doing a like good turn for the 
Elizabethan Shelton. We know better 
now. Editors gain worthily lasting fame 
for learning and for English scholarship by 
giving us Chaucer’s poems as he wrote 
them; and if the task of Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly in editing and presenting to us this 
Elizabethan text of Shelton has been some- 
what less difficult, he has performed it with 
equal competency, with as just an apprecia- 
tion of the value of his subject, with as 
minute accuracy of detail, with as full a 
knowledge of all that relates to it, both in 
the Spanish and in English and other trans- 
lations,.as have the greatest scholars of 
Chaucer and the Middle English in editing 





which alone has the misprint ‘“ comeré ” 


their favourite. 








LETTERS, 


A VICAR’S 


Letters of a Country Vicar. From the French 
of Yves Le Querdec. By Mara Gordon- 
Holmes. (Heinemann.) 


Tue hero of this book is a French priest of 
restless purpose. He is people’s secretary, 
surveyor, geometrician, arbitrator, lawyer, 
and agriculturist. His parish includes many 
little villages, and has eight hundred souls. 
His brain is stocked with schemes and his 
heart is packed with hopes. Sanguine, 
resolute, loyal, his figure grows into definite 
outline in these letters. In thought and 
sympathy he is a disciple of Fénélon, and 
we are therefore not surprised that, although 
an unswerving believer in Roman Catholi- 
cism, he is much moved by some visitors 
whose hearts are charged with the teachings 
of Channing and Emerson. He seeks to 
destroy the anti-religious sentiment by a 
hot philanthropy. The chief legacy of his 
predecessor had been thorn-bushes, which 
he had planted ‘everywhere, about the 
vicarage, the church, the pulpit, and even 
the confessional.” Nobody is described 
better than Cerizard, the sexton, with the 
“rasping splendours of his voice.” He 
also, like the vicar, is a man of many 
functions: weaver by trade, eel-fisher by 
vocation, grave-digger, bell-ringer, public- 
crier, sacristan, and chorister. We confess 
to some disappointment at the rare glimpses 
furnished of him. It looks much as if the 
author had originally intended to make him 
conspicuous throughout, and had afterwards 
changed his mind. He is introduced 
with full ceremony, he disappears with- 
out any. We always dislike to have our 
curiosity excited by dark, subtle hints 
about a character, and to have no sub- 
sequent event in which any of these things 
come to fruition. The main interest of the 
book is in its pictures of French rural life. 
The standpoint is fresh, at least to an 
English reader. There is some of the 
charm of Dr. Jessopp’s East Anglian sketches, 
and Dr. Underwood’s ‘“ Quabbin,” with its 
vivid portraits of the New England peasantry. 
The period described is obviously recent, 
M. Carnot being President, and Cardinal 
Vaughan head of the Catholic Church in 
England. If Le Querdec’s view of the 
religious life of his countrymen is sound, 
the hold of the Church on their deeper 
feelings is slight. The ardent priest of St. 
Julien treats them as pagan, and preaches 
accordingly. The older priests face dimin- 
ishing congregations, and initiate no effort 
that could justly be called aggressive. The 
young vicar’s zeal is an unpleasant surprise, 
and troubles them. Evidently, the most 
obstinate difficulty in the way of spreading 
the influence of the Church is the conviction 
in the peasant mind that the Church is the 
foe of liberty. The inference we draw is 
that the first business of the Church is to 
inoculate the French mind with the belief 
that a man may be alike a faithful son 
of the Church and a full partisan of the 
Republic. These letters also cast sidelights 
on the conflict between Catholicism and 
Freemasonry, and on the sullen acquiescence 
of the old nobility in the new form of 
government, The author claims that the 
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Church must make it clear that her only 
weapons of domination are spiritual and 
persuasive, and that the aristocracy can only 
recover their lost influence by means of 
large and self-denying service for the 

eople. They must abandon the claim to 

irth superiority. Their blunder is that 
‘‘ each time they speak to one of the people 
their condescension is apparent.” ‘‘ The day 
they forget their own nobility will be the 
day when others will consent to recognise it.” 


FOR AVESTA SCHOLARS. 


Avesta, The Sacred Books of the Parsis. 
Edited by Karl F, Geldner, Published 
under the patronage of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, Fasciculus 
VIII., Vendidad ix. 57, to end, with 
Prolegomena. (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer.) 


Born the editor and the Parsi community 
may be congratulated upon the successful 
completion of this revised edition of the 
Avesta texts, the commencement of which 
was noticed in the Acapemy of April 4, 
1885. Throughout the work the Avesta 
scholar will have observed-the same careful 
adoption of readings for the text, and 
the same attention to the requirements of 
others in the selection of variants, as was 
apparent from the first, which none but 
a thorough master of the language could 
have carried out so well. Some scholars 
may think that an unnecessary number of 
variants have been recorded, but when dis- 
satisfied with any reading in the text they 
will find the variants useful in checking the 
vagaries of a too fertile imagination. One 
important improvement in this revised 
edition is the printing of all metrical passages 
in separate metrical lines; in many cases, 
however, the metre is more or less imperfect. 

In his Prolegomena the editor gives an 
account of 134 MSS. that have been used in 
preparing this edition, and half of these had 
not been previously examined by any Euro- 
pean scholar. For the Yasna he found 
much new material, but unfortunately at 
too late a date to use it in the earlier sheets 
of his text. He has, however, given many 
important variants from this source in the 
Prolegomena. An ancestral MS. of most 
copies of the Yashts has been discovered. 
But for the Vendidad the editor has not 
been able to find much more material than 
Westergaard already had access to in 1854. 

The details he gives about the variations 
and errors of particular MSS. (by noticing 
which their exact relationship has been 
detected) will be interesting to scholars, and 
especially instructive to those who are Parsis. 
The colophons of a copyist, when they 
survive, may often be useful for ascertaining 
the originals from which he has copied ; 
but, if he has transcribed several manifest 
errors, these can also be traced to their 
origin with great certainty, so long as that 
original remains extant. 

From the information obtained during 
the progress of this edition, it appears that 
the oldest existing MSS. of the Yasna 
were written in 1323 a.p., but the descent 
of the text can be traced back, through 
colophons, to about 1020. The oldest exist- 





ing MS. of the Visperad has a colophon 
written in 1278. The oldest existing MSS. 
of the Vendidad were written in 1323 and 
1324, but the descent of the text can be 
traced back, through colophons, to the 
twelfth century; and most of the existing 
MSS. of the Yashts have descended from 
a single MS. still extant, and written in 
1591. That older MSS. have not been pre- 
served is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that all the MSS. are written on paper. If 
such MSS. were formerly written upon 
vellum, as stated by historians, they have 
all been destroyed during the gradual extir- 
pation of the Zoroastrian religion, in its 
native country, between the seventh and 
twelfth centuries, 

The kindly remarks of the editor regard- 
ing his publisher and compositor, and the 
excellence and accuracy of their work, will 
be fully appreciated by all Avesta scholars, 


THE GORGEOUS CENTURY. 


The Century of Louis XIV.: its Arts, its 
Ideas. From the French of Emile Bour- 
geois. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 


Tuts is a sumptuous volume, worthy of the 
Grand Siécle. Borrowing his text mainly 
from the Siécle de Louis XIV. of Vol- 
taire, and supplementing Voltaire, when 
necessary, by extracts from Saint-Simon, 
and other contemporary authorities, M. Bour- 
geois has gone here, there, and everywhere 
for his pictorial illustrations—which are in- 
deed illustrative, and at once well selected, 
very interesting, admirably executed, and 
scattered, in liberal profusion, over every 
age. 

As to Voltaire’s letterpress, it has, no 
doubt, in parts, aged very much. Voltaire, 
with all his superb literary gifts, was 
not a great critic in the sense that his 
contemporary Lessing, or his successors 
Goethe and Coleridge, were great critics. 
His horizon was narrow, and he was 
devoid of imaginative insight. Thus for 
him French literature did not exist before 
the seventeenth century—Montaigne and 
Ronsard were mere barbarians; and 
though he praises Milton, yet he speaks 
of his “defects” as being ‘‘ equally great” 
with those of Homer, and says “he is 
placed above Dante, whose conceptions are 
still more fantastic.” Again, as an art 
critic Voltaire—in this greatly inferior to 
his contemporary Diderot—is singularly 
jejune and uninspired, evidently failing 
altogether to appreciate the genuine 
superiority of Watteau, and speaking of 
the commonplace works of contemporary 
sculptors as equalling the masterpieces of 
antiquity. Nor are his Economics beyond 
reproach; while in his thick-and-thin ad- 
miration for his hero, a hero so essentially 
selfish, so often false, and, in the ultimate 
results of his policy so largely unfortunate, 
there is something very uncritical and anti- 
quated. As one reads through these pages 
of eulogy, it is difficult to help thinking 
now and again, with a smile, of that cari- 
cature of Thackeray: on one side the Grand 


Monarque decked out royally, with high 





heels and an enormous wig, towering and 
superb ; on the other, the same king, wig- 
less, unheeled, reduced to the ordinary level 
of mortality, a shrivelled and ricketty little 
creature, 

But with all this it is only right to bear 

in mind that though Voltaire lived tee near 
to the age of Louis XIV. to see it ‘n full 
ultimate perspective, yet his proximity gave 
him certain advantages. As M. Bourgeois 
claims, quite justly, 
“Voltaire is one of the best guides to such 
intimacy [with the life of that time]. He was 
young in the reign of Louis XIV. ‘Iam,’ he 
said, ‘almost an eye-witness.’ That which he 
had not seen he had learned from older men, 
whose reminiscences he collected in time to 
understand them.” 


For the purposes of illustration, these 
extracts from the less directly historical 
portions of the Siécle de Louis XIV. serve 
very well. 

And it is in its illustrations that the 
remarkable interest and beauty of the 
volume before us mainly dwell. These 
illustrations, as already said, have been 
gathered from all quarters. Louis XIV., 
in particular, is portrayed at almost every 
moment of his career. He is here as an 
infant, swathed like a mummy after the 
miserable fashion of those times, and lying 
in the lap of a nurse whose appearance 
suggests an unlimited supply of nature’s 
food. He is here in old age—nay, as he 
lies in state. And between these two ex- 
tremes we have him in youth, in full 
maturity, on horseback, in armour, as 
modelled by the sculptor, as engraved on 
medals, as flattered, and as caricatured—in 
every form and variety of representation. And 
with him are the men who made his reign 
illustrious in arms, in administration— 
for, curiously enough, the men who served 
him were rather great administrators than 
statesmen—in letters, and in art. In sooth, 
it is a goodly gallery, a gallery full of the 
portraits of strong men, with heads finely 
modelled, and marked by individuality— 
one of the most interesting faces, perhaps, 
being that of La Bruyére, which has, how- 
ever, a certain feminine grace, and is vaguely 
suggestive of Shelley. Then besides the men 
there are the women: Charles I.’s gracious 
daughter, who died so suddenly and so 
beloved by all but her effeminate, unworthy 
husband; poor La Valli¢re, Swur Louise de 
la Miséricorde, who expiated her love for the 
king by a so genuine repentance; Mme. de 
Sévigné, queen of letter-writers—and how 
many more! 

But it must not be thought that the illus- 
trations to this volume are portraits only. 
Buildings, gardens, apartments—apartments 
as they were in Louis XIV.’s time, with 
their decorations and furniture; medals, 
articles in daily use, scenes of social life— 
here, for instance, is ‘the fashionable doctor 
in his consulting-room,” expounding the 
medical science which Molicre derided so 
savagely; costumes civil and military, 
caricatures often inspired by Dutch and 
Protestant animosity, pictures of historical 
events—all, in fact, that, coming from a 
contemporary source, may throw light on 
the France of the seventeenth century, finds 
a fitting place in these pages. Art thus 
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used becomes an admirably efficient hand- 
maid to History. 

And, when every deduction has been made, 
the history of Louis XIV.’s time is most 
worthy of such illustration, and also 
repays it amply. He himself, with all his 
faults, was a man, and notwithstanding 
Thackeray’s caricature, a king. For weal 
or woe he governed his time. No mere 
“clothes-horse and patent digester,” to 
borrow Carlyle’s expression, could do that. 
And the time was a great time, and knew 
itself to be so, and depicted itself gladly— 
thus furnishing, with itself for subject, the 
materials for a most admirable and interest- 
ing picture-book. 


AN EDITOR’S GOOD THINGS. 


From Weod Press to Rotary Web: an Editor’s 
Retrospect. Charles A. Cooper. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Tne editor of the Scotsman has done and 
seen much that was worth recording in 
his fifty years of press life. We have here 
anecdotes of journalists and politicians, 
scraps of secret political history, conversa- 
tion of celebrities, some fishing yarns, and a 
mass of amusing and interesting table-talk 
which, though it is naturally of a strongly 
personal character, is written modestly 
enough. The retrospect begins in the 
dark ages of journalism, when newspapers 
were printed on wooden presses and their 
editors were regarded as persons of doubtful 
morality with an undue fondness for strong 
liquor. Nor does the author attempt to 
disguise the fact that newspaper men often 
merited such unflattering opinions. He 
has a story of an editor who on press 
night neglected to send his leading article 
to the office. Messengers were sent to 
find him and inquire the reason. ‘ They 
found him,” Mr. Cooper tells us, ‘ with 
a glass of brandy and water before 
him, and newspapers scattered about. 
‘What do you want?’ asked the editor. 
‘The article for to-morrow.’ ‘Didn’t I 
send it?’ ‘No; at least it has not come to 
the office.” ‘Give me the Times.’ The 
Times was found and handed to him, and 
with unsteady fingers he cut out one of its 
leading articles. This he stuck upon a sheet 
of paper, and taking his pen, wrote at the 
top: ‘ What does the editor of the Times 
mean by this?’ Nothing more. In that 
form and with that introduction it appeared 
next morning as the editor’s leading article. 
After a chapter or two of these early 
journalistic experiences, Mr. Cooper tells us 
something of his friends at the bar, giving 
us an interesting glimpse of Samuel Warren, 
the author of Zen Thousand a Year, one of 
the recorders of Hull, and of various other 
legal worthies well known in their day. A 
remark made to our author by Dearsly, the 
celebrated “jury practice ” counsel, is worth 
repeating. This gentleman was one of those 
people who cannot resist temptation, and 
who are for ever making good resolutions, 
which they break at the first opportunity. 
Dearsly knew of and deplored his own 
weakness, and on one oecasion, when discuss- 
ing it with Mr. Cooper, remarked, “I know 














all you say is true; it is hell or a cell with 
me.” ‘I never heard,” adds the author, 
“that he became a monk.” 

Although these early reminiscences are 
interesting and pleasing enough, the more 
solid interest of the book lies in the author’s 
account of his relations with prominent states- 
men, including Disraeli, John Bright, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Gladstone. 
Apropos of Gladstone there is a story told 
in this book of Lord Palmerston, which, 
though the author does not give it to us as 
a personal experience, is too good to be 
omitted. When Garibaldi came to London, 
Ministers were troubled as to what they 
should do to avoid complications arising out 
of his visit to this country. ‘Let us get 
him to marry the Duchess of Sutherland,” 
said Palmerston. ‘‘ But,” objected one of 
the ministers, ‘‘he has a wife already.” 
“Oh,” was Palmerston’s reply, ‘ we'll get 
Gladstone to explain her away.” Of Mr. 
Cooper’s late chief, Alexander Russel, who 
edited the Scotsman for thirty-one years, 
there are many anecdotes and appreciations, 
and it is here that the ‘ retrospect” becomes 
a little tedious ; for a hundred closely printed 
pages about even such an eminent A wee as 
Russel are apt to pall upon the general 
reader. Still, we have gathered so much 
good grain that it is perhaps unfair to cavil 
at what may, after all, be intensely interest- 
ing to the Scottish reader. The Saxon can 
winnow to his liking. 

In the last few lines which he pens Mr. 
Cooper tells a story of Lord Young, the 
Scotch judge of session, which the reader 
can add to his stock of legal stories. Mr. 
Cooper met Lord Young some years ago | 
just as he had driven into town from his 
place in the country, and hailed him as 
follows: ‘ Hallo! what are you doing here ? 
I thought all respectable people were out of 
town.” The judge answered, ‘‘ Well, have 
you seen anything to make you alter your 
opinion? I haven’t!” 


A PROCESSION OF OPINIONS. 


Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Rev. John Hunt, D.D. 
(Gibbings & Co.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN once described a well- 
known Radical statesman as a man with a 
painstaking intellect. The description is 
one that applies with special force to the 
author of this work. Dr. Hunt is a man 
of amazing assiduity, and has a distinct 
gift in the direction of paraphrasing and 
epitomising. In a volume of nearly four 
hundred pages he has attempted, with much 
success, to summarise the views of the chief 
theological writers in England during the 
present century. The attempt at discussion 
is of the slightest. The book is a catalogue 
of movements, a procession of opinions. 
The purpose of the author may be guessed 
from his quotation of Goethe’s saying: ‘“ I 
do not judge; I only record.” The work 
will be of value to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor the moral courage to 
wade through the literature of controversies 
of which Dr. Hunt has given us the salient 
points. It is never easy to present with 








justice and accuracy the views of men from 
whom we differ. The difficulty is mainly in 
the distribution of emphasis. You may 
reproduce your opponent’s opinions without 
reproducing his emphasis. Dr. Hunt has 
faced his task with courage, and much of 
it he has executed with judgment and 
fairness. His account of the Tractarian 
controversy, and of the publication of the 
Essays and Reviews, is given with care, and 
will be a boon to the busy student. The 
author claims that he has tried to imitate 
the impartiality of Pope Innocent III., of 
whom it was said that if he had any dis- 
pute to settle he summed up the arguments 
on each side with so much force that no one 
knew till he came to pass judgment what 
his decision was to be. We are afraid we 
cannot concede to Dr. Hunt an impartiality 
quite so celestial as that. The standpoint 
on page after page is unflinchingly Anglican ; 
and we are not sure whether the more 
correct title of the work would not be 
“ Religious Thought in the Church of 
England.” It is mainly a history of 
Anglican movements, and largely a sum- 
mary of the writings of Anglican theologians. 
We do not quarrel with this, we are 
grateful for it; we only state our feeling 
that from the title we expected a broader 
survey. With the exception of the Unitarian 
position, the treatment of which is un- 
expectedly full and exact, the important 
developments of thought outside the Church 
of England receive a measure of attention 
which we cannot but describe as fugitive 
and inadequate. 

We looked for a more complete account 
of the revival of Roman Catholicism in this 
country. The chief failure of the author is 
in his attempt at realising and reproducing 
the remarkable movements of thought in 
the Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
bodies. In his examination of their con- 
tributions to the definition of Christianity 
he actually restricts himself to the first half 
of this century, and he takes absolutely no 
note of the overwhelming change in their 
theological standpoint during the last forty 
years. It cannot be contended that Dr. 
Hunt did not intend to include recent 
developments, for he notices and sum- 
marises Mr. Balfour’s book of last year 
on The Foundations of Belief. That cannot 
be a satisfactory review of English reli- 
gious thought which almost ignores the 
theological movement of the last twenty- 
five years which in one form or another 
has influenced all the Churches, and 
which has been called “The Return to 
Christ.” The sixty years from 1800 have 
almost engrossed Dr. Hunt’s attention ; and 
it would, in our judgment, have been better 
had he reserved the last forty years for 
another volume. He weakens the credit we 
have willingly given him for his treatment 
of the earlier period by his unequal and 
fragmentary notice of the later period. We 
are surprised that Dr. Pope, the most 
eminent Methodist theologian of the cen- 
tury, is not mentioned. Some will regard it 
as incredible that the author makes no allu- 
sion to Dr. Robert William Dale, whose 
work on the Atonement is almost a classic 
on the subject. We cannot acquit the 
author of carelessness in forgetting Prin- 
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cipal Fairbairn, of Oxford, whose Christ and 
Modern Theology is the most considerable 
contribution to theological literature of the 
last twenty years. Dr. Hunt fails also in 
his estimate of the immense influence of 
Frederick W. Robertson on the English 
om of to-day when he dismisses him in a 
ittle over a page. We suggest to the author 
the wisdom of revising the somewhat curious 
footnote on p. 83, where he says, ‘‘ The old 
General Baptists are as a rule Unitarians.”’ 
We earnestly advise him, in any future 
edition, to lengthen his supplementary 
chapter on “‘ Omissions,” and either to omit 
altogether or to rewrite on broader lines 
the chapter on the state of religion at the 
beginning of the century, which is the worst 
chapter in the book. 


SPEECH FROM THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD. 


Monologues of the Dead. By G. W. Steevens. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuis is a series of delightful literary exercises 
which have already appeared in the National 
Observer and the New Review, and their 
inception was probably suggested by the 
remembrance—Mr. Steevens is a scholar 
as well as a special correspondent—of the 
rhetorical exercises performed in the schools 
of declamation in Rome. For Mr. Steevens 
takes personages in Greek and Roman 
history, places them in some well-known 
historical position, and sets them solilo- 
quising. Thus we have Themistocles dying 
in his Persian exile; Lucullus descanting 
on the pleasures of the table—a far less 
noble and refined Lucullus than he appears 
in Landor’s dialogue; Meecenas criticising the 
Horatian ode beginning ‘‘ Meecenas atavis 
edite regibus”’; the mother of the Gracchi 
meditating upon her slaughtered sons; and 
so forth. One instinctively turns from Mr. 
Steevens’s monologues to Landor’s Jmaginary 
Conversations, and though the younger 
author does not permit his characters to 
overlap those of Landor—with the single 
exception of Lucullus—a comparison is 
inevitable. For Landor, choosing the more 
dramatic form of dialogue, yet remains 
undramatic ; Landor peeps out in every line. 
Mr. Steevens, though hampered by the 
essentially undramatic monologue form, yet 
contrives to give, at least now and again, 
the —— of dramatic truth. Take, for 
example, the mother of the Gracchi. Her 
sons are dead; but she does not deplore 
their death—“ Sir, I should do shame to the 
bent of all my life if I did!” And then of 
the household accounts : 

“Two jars of olive oil broken yesterday ? 
By whom? Very well; then Chiron must be 
flogged. You had better bring up some more 
from the store-room ; I never like to run short 
of oil. Tell Philo to be sure and remember 
to flog Chiron some time this afternoon.” 
There is a Roman matron for you; and if 
this is not the real Cornelia, it is certainly 
the Roman ideal. 

Of Xanthippe we know little but that she 
was the wife of Socrates and aimed—as Dr. 
Pangloss has it—the contents of a tea-pot at 
his erudite head. Mr. Steevens, in the most 
amusing of these monologues, has recon- 
stituted Xanthippe. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS A BOOK 
COLLECTOR. 





AN AUTOBLOGRAPHICAL LETTER. 





Mr. Grapsrone has been so good as to give 
us permission to publish the following 
letter which he has recently addressed to 
Mr. Quaritch. Those who are curious to 
see the calligraphy of this interesting 
document, which is written in a firm and 
bold hand, with hardly a correction, will 
find it reproduced in facsimile in Part VIII. 
of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s Contributions 
Towards a Dictionary of English Book 
Collections, published this week. 
“Hawarden: Sept. 9, 1896. 

“ Dear Mr. Quaritcn,—The regiment of 
book collectors stands in no need of 
recruits; and, even if its ranks were thin, 
I doubt if Iam qualified to enlist. I have 
in my time been a purchaser to the extent 
of about thirty-five thousand volumes, and 
I might therefore abide a quantitative test ; 
but, as I fear, no other. A book collector 
ought, as I conceive, to possess the fol- 
lowing six qualifications: appetite, leisure, 
wealth, knowledge, discrimination, and per- 
severance. Of these I have only had two, 
the first and the last, and these are not the 
most important. Restricted visual power 
now imposes upon me a serious amount of 
disability; and, speaking generally, I have 
retired from the list of purchasers. I am 
gradually transferring the bulk of my 
library to the Institution of St. Deiniol’s at 
this place, which I hope to succeed in 
founding ; but I retain certain branches for 
use, and a few of what are to me treasures, 
though you would, I apprehend, refuse to 
most of them a place on your shelves. 

“The oldest book I have, that is 
to say the one longest in my possession, 
was presented to me personally by Mrs. 
Hannah More. It is a copy of her Sacred 
Dramas, printed and given to me in 1815, 
eighty-one years ago; and was accompanied 
with a pretty introductory sentence, of 
which I remember only the first words. 
They were these: ‘As you have just come 
into this world, and I am just going out of 
it, allow me,’ and so forth. 

‘‘My purchases commenced a few years 
after that time, and I have a variety of 
books acquired at Eton. Among them is a 
copy of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
in quarto, presented to me by his son 
Arthur, the subject of ‘In Memoriam,’ and 
at that period my dearest friend. 

‘*Book-buyers of the present day have 
immense advantages in the extended acces- 
sibility and cheapness of books which, 
whether in the ancient or modern languages, 
ought to be considered classical. I have a 
copy of the Spectator in eight volumes, 8vo., 
which cost me four pounds; and I hold 
Scott’s Poems in the small volumes at a 


somewhat larger price. These were both 
bought in ‘the twenties.’ The enormous 
development of the second-hand book 
trade, and the public spirit of many 
publishers, have also been greatly in favour 
of book-buyers. In one respect only they 
have lost ground, and that is in regard to 
bookbinding. Itis (as a general rule; Iam 
not complaining in my own case) much dearer 
than it was 70 and 80 years back, and, not- 
withstanding abolitions of duty and enlarged 
use of machinery, it is generally worse in that 
vitally important particular, the easy open- 
ing of a book. Our case contrasts very 
unfavourably with cases such as those of 
France and Italy. (Yet, as I know, good 
plain binding can still be had at reasonable 
prices.) I showed lately to a friend my 
copy of the original octavo edition of Scott’s 
earlier novels (down to Quentin Durward) 
in half morocco, with gilt tops. He priced , 
the binding for to-day at four shillings (I 
think rather too high), but (when at Oxford) 
the binder charged me two. 

“As quantity has been my strongest point, 
I may without offence refer to it in com- 
parison with quality. An able and learned 
person of our day bought for his own use 
twenty thousand volumes. They were ex- 
amined and valued for sale (which never 
came off) in London, and it was predicted 
that he would nett from them eight 
thousand pounds, or a little over two 
shillings a volume. Nearly at the same 
time a library of somewhat over half the 
quantity, but rich in rarities, brought (not 
at auction) about six pounds a volume. 

“Though, as I have said, a beggarly 
collector, I have had a few specialties. 
One I will mention. I accumulated more 
than thirty distinct rifacimenti of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Many of these had 
prefaces which commonly ran to this effect : 
‘The Prayer Book is excellent. But it has 
some blemishes. Let them be removed, and 
it will find universal acceptance. Accord- 
ingly I have performed this operation ; and 
I now give the Reformed Prayer Book to 
the world.’ But I have never obtained, 
and have never seen, a second edition of any 
one of these productions. I greatly doubt 
whether they have usually paid their 
printer’s bills. 

‘‘ Book-collecting may have its quirks and 
eccentricities. But on the whole it is a 
vitalising element in a society honeycombed 
by several sources of corruption. My 
apology for the poor part I have played 
in it is that it could only have the odds 
and ends, the dregs and leavings, of my 
time. And accordingly I am aware that 
the report which I send you is a very 
meagre one. ‘To mend it a little, I give 
to this pursuit in all its walks, from the 
highest (with which you are of all men the 
most conversant) downwards, my heartiest 
good wishes. And that I may not be un- 
grateful I will apprise you that I still 
preserve among my most select possessions 
the beautiful copy on vellum of the 
Lyttelton-Gladstone translations which you 
were so good as to present to me. 

“‘T remain, 
‘“‘ Very faithfully yours, 
‘““W. E. GLapsToneE, 





“PB. Quaritch, Esq.” 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Make Believe. By H. D. Lowry. (John 
Lane.)—In Mr. Lane’s list of publications 
we see that he wisely describes the juvenile 
section as ‘‘ books for and about children.” 
Mr. Lowry’s little volume is emphatically in 
the latter class; it is about children rather 
than for them, by reason of the melancholy 
that broods over it. To all men and a few 
women (but women are less impatient of 
nature’s processes) who have loved a child, 
a time comes when the thought that this 
little one is to grow out of the childish state 
of spontaneity and dewy freshness into one 
of conventions and policies and insincerities 
and compromises is bitter sadness. Mr. 
Lowry, it seems to us, was in such a mood 
when he wrote much of this book. Again 
and again occur dark hints of the less glad 
future in store for Doris, his child friend ; 
and throughout there is a note of wistfulness, 
easily understandable by persons of Mr. 
Lowry’s temperament, but a little wearisome 
in print. Possibly one does not wish to 
find it in a book at all. Doris is the child 
of an artist in a Western fishing village 
(and child, artist, and village are, we fancy, 
easily to be recognised in certain quarters) ; 
and Mr. Lowry, who describes himself as 
the Visitor, and she become companions in 
talks and walks and enterprises. Some- 
times Doris tells him a story, sometimes he 
tells her one, sometimes he sings a song; 
but whatever it is, there, underlying it all, 
and ever ready to declare itself, is the 
eternal note of sadness. For a picture of 
a child’s nature Jake Believe seems to 
us to be a little lacking in gaiety, in irrespon- 
sible laughter, and a little too sentimental. 
There is just a suspicion that Doris was 
unnaturally depressed by her friend the 
Visitor. But there are beautiful passages 
in the book. Mr. Charles Robinson’s draw- 
ings are not in the least satisfying. They 
are often trivial in idea and niggling in 
execution, and we do not think that they 
illustrate” the book. Mr. Robinson 
seems to have come to his task with too 
little seriousness of purpose. The grotesque 
on p. 144 and the frontispiece are, how- 
ever, very pleasing. 

* ” * 

Four Children in Prose and Verse. By 
W. Trego Webb. (Macmillans.) We are 
afraid that Mr. William Canton is respon- 
sible for this little volume. The scheme of 
W.V.: Her Book seemed so simple that it is 
not surprising if other parents have attempted 
a similar work in praise of their own little 
prodigies. Mr. W. Trego Webb has 
certainly followed the plan of Mr. Canton’s 
book very closely, only that whereas Mr. 
Canton gave us but one child, and that a 
very winsome and exquisite little creature, 
Mr. Webb deals out ample measure and 
gives us four. Quantity, however, does not 
compensate for quality, and we much prefer 
Mr. Canton’s “ W. V.” With Mr. Webb’s 
desire to enlist the affection of readers for 
his children we can readily sympathise, but 
at the same time we rather regret this publi- 
cation. Because one has four children one 
should not publish prose and verse about 





them, unless the prose and the verse are 
informed by something more interesting to 
strangers than mere paternal love. Mr. 
Webb’s book should be a charming gift to 
his own and his children’s friends. It means 
very little to us. 


* * * 


The Decorative Illustration of Books. By 
Walter Crane. The “ Ex-Libris Series.” 
(Bell & Sons.)—It may at first puzzle the 
student of black and white to decide pre- 
cisely where the boundary line is drawn 
between the tract covered by Mr. Pennell in 
his ‘‘ Ex-Libris ” work on Book Illustration 
and this volume of Mr. Crane’s in the same 
series, on Decorative Illustration. Often, 
indeed, they seem to be on common ground ; 
but on the principle that too much of a 
good thing is not possible, the reader will 
forbear to complain. Mr. Pennell’s view 
comprised all worthy artists who make 
pictures for books; Mr. Crane observes 
only those who are also decorative — that 
is the broad distinction. It is also largely 
a matter of costume: Mr. Crane’s artists 
eschew contemporary attire; Mr. Pennell’s 
are forced to depict it. A better classifica- 
tion of the two books would have been 
‘** Realism in Book Illustration” for Mr. 
Pennell, and “Idealism” for Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Crane has had a delightful task, and 
he has acquitted himself surprisingly well. 
We always considered him a fine artist, but 
were in doubt as to his critical ability. We 
are in doubt no longer, for though the 
space at his disposal has not permitted 
him to elaborate his judgments of the 
draughtsmen under notice, yet the few 
words he is able to say upon each are in 
the main sound and discriminating, and 
testify to singular catholicity. We had not 
thought to find Mr. Crane so comprehensive. 
He embraces all, from fifteenth century 
illuminators to Mr. Will. H. Bradley. The 
book is a storehouse of good drawing. In 
the passage concerning the work of his 
friend, the late William Morris, Mr. Crane 
is at his best as a writer; but throughout 
his style is lucid and direct. The book has 
a good index. 

* % * 


Kemble’s Coons. (John Lane.)— When, 
the other day, the news came from America 
that Mr. E. W. Kemble was dead, those 
readers of the American periodicals who 
knew the black and white work of this 
graceful and roguish artist—(‘ black” and 
“white” in two senses)—felt a very real 
loss. Mr. Kemble was alone as a de- 
lineator of negroes. He knew Virginia as 
well as Mr. Phil May knows London. His 
native drollery was persistent, and he was 
always an artist. The sunny, humorous 
side of plantation life is at its best in his 
pages. In Kemble’s Coons we have a collec- 
tion of studies of negro children and babies, 
and a quainter, merrier little company was 
hever gathered together. Some are in line 
and some in wash, and those in line are, 
we think, the better. The truant who says, 
“Tse jes tired ob education, dat’s what 
1 is”; “Ebenezer”; the coquette who 
cries, ‘‘Go ’way from me, chile—I’se got 
blue blood”; ‘‘The Interrupted Feast” ; 








“Temptation”; ‘“‘Maternal Cares”; ‘“Rose- 
mary”; and the languid coon who lies in a 
chair with his feet up, asking ‘“‘ Ain’ dis 
jes’ like quality! ”’—these are incomparable. 
But best we like the tattered dancer who 
declares: ‘‘ Yer skirt-dancers ain’ in it wif 
dis chile.” 


* * * 


The Savoy. (Leonard Smithers.)—To the 
last number of Zhe Savoy, which is entirely 
written by Mr. Arthur Symons, and illus- 
trated (if that is the word) by Mr. Beardsley, 
the editor appends a literary causerie by 
way of epilogue. In this he reviews the 
life of his magazine, from its birth a year 
ago to its present cessation “‘upon the 
midnight with no pain.” Mr. Symons 
claims to have carried out, in the main, 
his initial programme, although certain 
obstacles, such as the refusal of Messrs. 
Smith & Co. to place Zhe Savoy on their 
bookstalls, were disheartening. In future 
Mr. Arthur Symons will be associated with 
a periodical which will make no attempt to 
be popular, and will appear in a leisurely 
manner twice a year. Looking back on 
The Savoy, we cannot consider it a very 
remarkable literary or artistic feat. From 
avowed decadents, however, one must not 
expect much that is vital. Zhe Savoy has 
given its readers some sound criticism—Mr. 
Yeats, we remember, wrote finely of Blake 
—but it has done little constructively. The 
ideal of beauty set up by the editor for 
worship was a little over-weary from the first. 
Mr. Beardsley never, we think, has been at 
his best in 7'he Savoy. The texture of the 
paper was out of sympathy with his delicate 
line, and his hand has lost much of its 
grace. In this the last number he is now 
and then hideous—nothing less. There is 
no reason why Mr. Beardsley should not 
make such a drawing as that entitled 
“Erda” if he likes; but there is every 
reason why the editor of a magazine 
avowedly artistic should decline to publish 
* * * 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 
New Series. Vol. X. (Longmans.)— 
We hold that the transactions of learned 
societies are most valuable when they 
are devoted to raw material: to the repro- 
duction of documents, that is to say, or to 
the monographs of specialists. These are 
generally unremunerative, and often find it 
difficult to obtain publication at all in any 
other fashion. The application of this rule 
would have excluded from this volume such 
papers as Sir M. E. Grant Duff's presi- 
dential address on “‘ Aristotle’s Politics,” Mr. 
Malden’s ‘‘Shakespeare asan Historian,” and 
even Mr. Beazley’s learned account of “Early 
Christian Geography.” Interesting and well- 
written as these are, they might have found 
a ready entrance into one or other of the 
magazines. They are not so much contribu- 
tions to knowledge as summaries, more or less 
critical, of knowledge already acquired. On 
the other hand, Mr. Arthur Hughes, in his 
paper on “The Parliament of Lincoln, 1316,” 
has thrown some new light on the com- 
peting jurisdictions of the Chancery and the 
Exchequer in the fourteenth century, while 
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Mr. 8. H. D. Holton has provided a very 
careful and elaborate study of Richard II., 
and of the available sources for a history of 
his reign. It is interesting to find him 
coming to the conclusion that perhaps 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. “presents the 
enigmatical character of the king more 
realistically than any other account.”” We 
understand that it is proposed to amal- 
gamate the Royal Historical Society with 
the Camden Society, and we trust that the 
change will open a new career of usefulness 
for the members of both bodies. 


* * * 


The Red Deer. The “Fur and Feather” 
Series. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
(Longmans.)—English sport has gathered 
around itself a literature of such dimensions 
that, by a natural process of devolution, it is 
now requisite that each detail of every branch 
of sport should have a separate work devoted 
to it exclusively. The “‘ Fur and Feather” 
series is designed to present, in a compact 
form, comprehensive monographs on every 
English animal which can come under the 
heading of Game. Each subject is treated 
from three points of view, and in its relations 
to natural history, sport, and the table, 
is separately discussed by acknowledged 
experts on such matters. Information on 
these points has, of course, always been 
obtainable from various sources, but hereto- 
fore it has not been collected under one 
heading, and the editor claims that by 
means of these little volumes sportsmen 
will be enabled to obtain all the knowledge 
they require without having to wade through 
large works of reference. In the present 
volume the Rev. H. A. Macpherson deals 
with the natural history section, which 
includes descriptions of the red deer’s home 
and the red deer’s life; and Cameron of 
Lochiel and Viscount Ebrington are re- 
spectively responsible for articles which are 
nominally on deer-stalking and stag-hunting, 
but which embrace disquisitions on the 
management of deer-forests and the up- 
keep of the hunt pack. The cookery of 
venison is described in much detail, with 
special reference to ancient recipes, by Mr. 
A. I. Shand. Each of these authors is an 
accepted master of his subject, and in these 
papers the knowledge of the expert is 
supplemented by a force of expression and a 
clearness of exposition that leave nothing 
to be desired. The work has evidently been 
a labour of love to all these writers, and the 
result is that the book glows with an honest 
enthusiasm that renders it delightful reading. 
A feature of the volume is the illustrations 
by Messrs. Thorburn and Charlton, which 
are admirably realised and adequately re- 
produced. 


* * * 


A Cycle of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D, (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) — 

Chinese cycle is sixty years, and during 
three-fourths of the last one Dr. Martin has 
dwelt in the Flowery Land, engaged upon 
the work of an American mission. But his 
interest was by no means restricted to the 
progress of the religious society with which 


he was associated. He has been a close 
observer of political events, and played a 
~ in the negotiation of the treaties which 
ed to the opening of Pekin to the foreigner. 
Upon the diplomatic history of the period 
he has, accordingly, a good deal to say, 
and he says it with all possible plainness, 
sparing none. But it is rather for the 
insight it affords us into the peculiarities 
of this unique race—of its manners, modes 
of thought, prejudices, and potentialities— 
that we welcome Dr. Martin’s book. It 
may be doubted whether any previous 
writer upon the subject has come better 
equipped to his task, or has been more 
successful in carrying it through. He is 
keenly observant, and has been a dili- 
gent scholar; he is possessed of a sound 
judgment, and, by an almost inevitable 
consequence, of an ever-present sense of 
humour; his pages, therefore, are strewn 
with illuminative anecdote: and if his 
breezy journalistic style stands little upon 
ceremony, whether with words or with 
syntax, it is, notwithstanding, tolerably 
effective. The volume contains an im- 
mense number of illustrations, for the most 
part by native artists; a serviceable index; 
and a map. 


* * * 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated by 
C. H. Bennett. (Gibbings & Co.)—In re- 
printing Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress with 
Charles Kingsley’s introduction and the re- 
markable drawings of Charles H. Bennett 
Messrs. Gibbings & Co. have done well. 
Certainly in Bennett Bunyan found his 
illustrator as unmistakably as author ever 
did. The heads of Ignorance, Knowledge, 
Mistrust, Help, Wordly Wiseman, Discretion, 
The Lust of the Flesh, Pride (to name no 
others) are the best commentary that the 
immortal text can have. Sometimes Bennett 
is terrible; sometimes he has the tenderest 
grace; always he is a master. After 
reading this book, no other illustrated 
edition of Bunyan seems possible. 


* * * 


The Nude in Art (H. 8. Nichols & Co.)— 
A book that is heralded by circulars and 
an exhibition of its contents in a West-end 
gallery should be good beyond the ordinary. 
Feeling this, we opened Zhe Nude in Art 
with more than usual interest. It is, how- 
ever, a work of no particular merit; the 
plates from which the impressions are 
taken seem in many cases to be unduly 
worn; and the remarques which have been 
added are of little value. Zhe Nude in Art 
consists of some forty-five photogravures 
after more or less important painters, to 
which is prefixed an introduction by Mr. 
Clarence Lansing, who is, it seems to us, 
a little over zealous in his effort to prove 
that there is no necessary alliance between 
nakedness and shame. Qué s’eaxcuse, s’accuse. 


A few of the pictures have real artistic worth, 
but the sole merit of others is that the artist’s 
models have dispensed with clothing. Among 
the painters is Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
(here given without title or mention of 
his Presidency), 


Bouguereau, Makart, and 





Falero. 





Women who Win. (Nelson & Sons.)—Mr. 
W. M. Thayer has made a very interesting 
choice of types for his collection of feminine 
exemplars— Women who Win. As author, 
he gives us Mrs. Stowe; as teacher and 
writer, Margaret Fuller; as story-teller, 
Miss Alcott; as reformer, Miss Willard ; 
as woman’s champion, not Mme. Sarah 
Grand, but Lucy Stone Blackwell; as 
stateswoman, Queen Victoria; as self-made 
scholar, Frances Power Cobbe; as orator, 
Mary Ashton Livermore. Having chosen 
and labelled his type, Mr. Thayer’s method 
is to supply a brief biographical sketch, 
which he does with a familiar touch, in 
which all points of moral excellence are 
insisted upon very emphatically, The book 
is destined for the hands of the young girl 
who wishes to be useful in the world. Mr. 
Thayer’s recipes are sound enough as far as 
they go, but a little more allowance for the 
operation of personal genius should perhaps 
be made. 
~ ~ * 


Sketch-Book of the North. By George 
Eyre-Todd. (Morison Brothers.)—Mr. Eyre- 
Todd is a man of feeling. Here and there 
a tear falls from his pen in admiration of his 
own pathos, and once he is backsliding 
enough to make an allusion to the light 
that never was. Still, we have read all 
his essays with pleasure. He has studied 
the peasant life of Scotland, and the life of 
the moorlands and the woods, with shrewd 
sympathy; and almost every page of his 
handsome volume reveals him a master of 
the dainty craft of words. One finds one’s 
impressions of Scotland agreeably revived in 
reading his sketches. Perhaps, indeed, it 
would not be too much to say that an 
Englishman desiring an intimate knowledge 
of Scotland and its people would gain it 
more readily by reading Mr. Eyre-‘Todd’s 
book than he would by becoming a student 
of the Kailyard Academy. This we can 
say without prejudice, for the Scotch 
novelists and Mr. Eyre-Todd are charged 
with different ambitions. The pictures in 
the Sketch-Book are by Mr. A. 8. Boyd, 
Mr. A. Munro, Mr. 8. Reid, and Mr. 
Harrington Mann; but they have not been 
well reproduced. 


* w w 


Our Seven Homes. By the late Mrs, 
Rundle Charles. (Murray.)—These auto- 
biographical notes contain little of in- 
terest to the reader who knows nothing of 
their author or her books; but to those 
who have found help and entertainment in 
The Diary of Mrs. hitty Trevelyan and The 
Chronicles of the Schinberg- Cotta Family, 
and the many others of the late Mrs. 
Charles’s numerous works, the pages of 
Our Seven Homes will appeal with some 
force. Her life, however, was so unevent- 
ful and sheltered from first to last that 
these reminiscences are of little independent 
value, except in the glimpses they give of 
child life. Mrs. Charles tells many of her 
childish experiences, which add to our store 
of knowledge concerning the juvenile mind. 


The book is illustrated with three photo- 





gravure portraits. 
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POETRY. 


MR. BENSON’S NEW POEMS. 


Lord Vyet, and Other Poems. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson, of Eton College. 
(John Lane. ) 


Mr. Benson’s new poems can be read at a 
sitting, and they will be. The reader who 
is attracted to them at all will not pause 
till he comes to, the end of the seventy 
pages. Such was our own experience ; and 
that is the first thing to say of these poems, 
the impression of which strengthens as the 
reading goes on. It is something to be able 
t» read, and to read with genuine respect 
for the author, a volume of verses; but it is 
a better test of their poetical quality if, after 
shutting the book, we are able to remember 
them. How does Mr. Benson’s verse stand 
the test? We give our own experience only 
when we say that the substance of what 
Mr. Benson says remains with the memory, 
and has come to stay; and if we have more 
difficulty in recalling his words than we have 
in recalling his thoughts—that is only saying 
that Mr. Benson is not one of those few 
master poets whose thought and speech 
are so fused by passion that the critic is not 
able to distinguish between the one and the 
other. What Rossetti said of the ideal 
woman— 


** Whose speech Truth knows not from her 
thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul ” 


that is exactly what one has to say of the 
Muse. In other words, we must consider that 
Mr. Benson is a poet in whom the thought 
outdoes the expression — which is vastly 
better, when you think of it, than being, 
with Tom Moore and the rest, a poet with 
whom the “ ornament outstrips the sense.” 

Mr. Benson’s personality, and personality 
is the salt of a poet, is revealed in all the 
impressive poems in which he faces the 
mystery of suffering. The day is not 
‘‘empty” that has in it a single pang of 
woman or man or beast; and he is no “ idle” 
singer who looks facts fairly in the face. 
Coming, one might say, from the heart of 
the Church of England, the son of its 
late Archbishop, Mr. Benson has, however, 
none of the complacency with which many 
clerical eyes have been able to look out into 
the face of nature and at the estate of man. 
We quote as a specimen poem of pity that 
entitled ‘ Live-Bait”’ : 


‘** The weir was fragrant, with the scent 
Of falling streams and trailing weeds ; 
The careful angler leaned intent, 
And cast his net beyond the reeds : 
Three silvery dace imprisoned there 
Were dragged all gasping to the air. 


One from the dripping net he took, 

And squeezed his tender body hard, 
And pierced him with his cruel hook 

That all his limber mouth was marred: 
Then cast him where the stream gushed out 
To be a bait for Master Trout. 


** So all that golden afternoon 
He strove and swam—now dangled high, 
Now plunged afresh : and oh, so soon 
As he hath gained his liberty, 
Must swing and flicker, sorely spent 
Within the dazzling firmament. 





** At evensong he sobbed and died. 
I know not! but did God forget 
That day upon the water side ? 
Or cast him sternly in the net ? 
Oh broken dreams, oh cruel lot ! 
Would I could think that God forgot !”’ 


1e same note is struck els > 1 
TI te truck elsewhere in the 
volume; and one deeper yet, perhaps, in 
such poems as ‘The Artist in Church,” and 


the beautiful and affecting “In Eton 
Churchyard,” with its closing lines of 
candour : 


** Tho’ the host that none can number 
Greet upon the joyful shore, 
I should be content to slumber 
Evermore.” 
Yet the brooding soul of the poet is 
‘*More to itself than thirty thousand stars ”’— 


a line, by the way, that ought not to be 
severed from its solemn, and even haunting, 
context in the remarkable set of sonnets 
on “ Self.” 


Illus- 
(George 


The Chase. By William Somerville. 
tra‘ions by Hugh Thomson. 
Redway.) 


Holy Christmas. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 


Arrer two hundred years Zhe Chase has 
been illustrated, and by Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son. Somerville was a sportsman—so much 
of a sportsman that he might have thought 
his illustrator an almost too pretty person 
for the task of picturing the undoing of 
the quarry. The poet himself has done the 
hare in black, and is there room for the 
white ? 
** See, how black she looks ! 
The sweat that clogs th’ obstructed pores scarce 
leave 
A languid scent: . 
Till round enclosed 

By all the greedy pack, with infant screams 
She yields her breath.”’ 
It is a precedent for Mr. Hugh Thomson 
that Somerville himself goes to the nursery 
for a description of the hare’s dying cry. 
For there is just a reminiscence of Miss 
Kate Greenaway in Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
drawing, even when he is in at the death. 

A collection of poems about the Nativity 
fills the volume called Holy Christmas, and 
there are decorations and illustrations all to 
match. Heber, Bonar, Dr. Watts, the 
Rev. Edward Thring, and Aubrey de Vere 
are the verse-makers of the very pretty 
volume. 


POETS’ CORNER. 


Last week we gave some delightful doggerel 
from Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson — full 
of fun, full of faney, full of good 
humour; such doggerel as only a poet could 
produce. For doggerel in poetry may be 
compared with a slight sketch among works 
of art. The sense of mastery in either case 
has to be there. Let Mr. Stevenson, then, 
redeem the word from some of its dull 
reproach. To this end we supplement the 


| Nerli nonsense-verses of last week with some 


other remembered rhymes of his; some of 
them of the slightest, and none, of course, 
destined by him for serious inclusion among 
his published works. 





In the house of Dr. E. L. Trudeau, at 
Saranac Lake, in the Adirondack Mountains, 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived, and wrote, 
during parts of 1887 and 1888. His last 
present to his beloved physician was a 
vellum - backed set of his works—fifteen 
volumes at that date—in each of which he 
wrote an impromptu inscription, all in his 
own dainty doggerel. In A Child’s Garden 
of Verses the lines run : 

‘To win your lady (if, alas! it may be) 

Let’s couple this one with the name of baby.” 
The many grown-up readers who know 
Stevenson by Treasure Island should know 
also that he hardly addressed the book to 
Age, for he writes on the blank page at 
the beginning of Dr. Trudeau’s copy : 


‘* T could not choose a patron for each one, 
But this, perhaps, is chiefly for your son.” 


In the same department, he himself gave 
Kidnapped the preference : 


‘* Here is the one sound page of all my writing, 
The one I’m proud of and that I delight in.” 


Of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde he says: 


‘‘ Trudeau was all the winter at my side, 
I never spied the nose of Dr. Hyde.” 


Tue Memoir of Fleming Jenkin, too, 
contains the allusion to the place of its 
composition : 

‘“‘ The preface mighty happy to get back 

To its inclement birthplace, Saranac.” 


Of the Dynamiter he says : 


‘“* As both my wife and I composed the thing, 
Let’s place it under Mrs. Trudeau’s wing.” 


Other members of the family are com- 

memorated in the pages of Memories and 

Portraits : 

‘« Greeting to all your household, small and big, 
In this one instance not forgetting—Nig’’; 


and of Virginibus Puerisque : 
‘* T have no art to please a lady’s mind. 
Here’s the least acid spot, 
Miss Trudeau, of the lot. 
If you’d just try this volume, *twould be 
kind!” 
Equally conciliatory, apologetic almost, is 
the legend on Zhe Merry Men : 


‘« Tf just to read the tale you would be able, 
I would not bother to make out the fable.” 


Apologetic also is the couplet in Underwoods: 


‘* Some day or other (’tis a general curse) 
The wisest author stumbles into verse.” 


Tuen there is the volume of Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books : 


‘* My other works are of a slighter kind : 
Here is the party to improve your mind.” 


Of Prince Otto it is written : 


‘* This is my only love-tale, this Prince Otto, 
Which some folks like to read and others 
not to.” 
Most happy of all his doggerel, however, is 
that which distinguished Dr. Trudeau’s copy 
of the Zravels with a Donkey : 
“Tt blew, it rained, it thawed, it snowed, it 
thundered — 
Which was the Donkey’ 


wondered.” 


I have often 
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FICTION. 


An Erving Pilgrimage. By Noel Ainslie. 


(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
W =. understand that dn Erring Pil- 
grimage is Noel Ainslie’s first book ; 
and there is so much that is good in it 
that the fact is worth noting. Why 
precisely this particular title has been 
chosen we do not quite comprehend, 
since there is no “ pilgrimage,” erring 
or otherwise. But the story is cleverly 
written, and the characters are interesting 
and well conceived. Noel Ainslie is, we 
believe, a woman. Her conception of the 
character of Veronica Brooke required a 
woman’s sympathy. It was a bold thing 
to depict a pure girl like Veronica, first in- 
sulted by a big animal of a man like Bob 
Hayley, and then discovering that the 
“insult” had really revealed her own sex 
to her, and passively welcoming a repetition 
of it. The situation is a delicate one, but 
the authoress brings it off with consummate 
skill. The other characters, too—Jim 
Marchmont, who falls in love with a married 
woman who is willing to have a cavalier, 
but is secretly in love with her husband ; 
Dolly Lorraine, the free-and-easy, good- 
hearted music -hall singer, and Beaumont, her 
adorer; and the rather aggressively vulgar 
‘‘ society” folk—are drawn with great dex- 
terity, and their story is told with plenty of 
“go.” The weakest part of the book is its 
ending, but the freshness and originality 
with which the incidents are treated are 
sufficient to sustain the reader’s interest 
throughout. Altogether it is a clever story, 
told in a lively manner, and one which is 
full of promise. 


A Book of Bargains. By Vincent O’Sullivan. 
(Leonard Smithers. ) 


Tue merit of A Book of Bargains consists 
more in a careful avoidance of the com- 
monplace, and in a diligent pursuit of 
striking forms of expression, than in any 
very spontaneous originality. Mr. Vincent 
O’Sullivan aims at vividness rather than 
subtlety ; his portraiture and his style are 
unfinished ; and his sentences lack that 
continuity and interdependence which are 
essential to pleasant reading. But he has 
a clear idea of the powers and limitations of 
the short story ; he never forgets that the 
minute analysis of sentiment and emotion is 
the proper function of science, and not of art. 
The plots of these stories are slight, and, 
with one or two exceptions, familiar. One 
of the best and least pretentious, ‘‘ Original 
Sin,” is a really clever study of the motives 
which induce men, ordinarily sane, to commit 
unprofitable crimes. Alphonse D’Aubert is 
tortured by an inexplicable desire to destroy 
the child of his friend and benefactor. For 
a time he struggles with his madness, goes 
abroad, seeks diversion in dissipation; but 
finally, impelled by an uncontrollable pas- 
sion, returns to claim his victim. The 
idea is gruesome, but is developed with 
skill. ‘‘When I was Dead” is worth a 
hundred tragedies of the boulevard type, 
and is the only one of Mr. O’Sullivan’s 





“bargains” which he has wrapped in that 
atmosphere of indefiniteness and obscurity 
which is essential to the successful treat- 
ment of the preternatural. Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
knowledge of human nature is, perhaps, a 
little too extensive to be really profound. 
He has carefully observed the superficial 
aspects of the life of great cities, but, in 
spite of a very evident claim to inspiration 
put forward on every page, he has penetrated 
little beneath the surface; and the instruments 
of the criminologist seem wholly out of place 
in his hands. He has not the ingenuity to 
construct an original plot; and the air of 
unreality with which he purposely invests his 
characters deprives him of his only apology 
for their ugliness. His mannerisms have an 
exotic air, occasionally reminding us very 
forcibly of Mr. Kipling. Mr. O'Sullivan 
should remember that Mr. Kipling is success- 
ful in spite of his mannerisms, and not 
because of them. 

The Changeling of Brandlesome. By Roma 

White. (Innes.) 

The Changeling of Brandlesome is a pleasant 
little tale of the Stuart period, when people 
were Puritans and abused Lord Strafford. 
But the book has little to do with the 
stormy history of those times. The action 
takes place in Lancashire, and it deals with 
the fortunes of a foundling child Roger, 
who is discovered one morning in the 
Brandlesome pig-sty, and duly adopted by 
the kindly master and mistress of the house. 
Roger grows up without knowing his 
parents, while the rustics settle it in their 
own minds that he is a ‘“feeory,” and the 
son of perhaps the most improbable and 
unconvincing old witch in fiction, Nut-Nan 
by name. He falls in love with a young 
lady named Christabel, and how he wins 
her the reader must find out for himself. 
We will not spoil his pleasure in reading 
a rather pretty little story by telling him 
too much. ‘The book is nicely written in 
a style not too archaic. It is commendably 
free from the “ thee’s” and ‘ thou’s,” 
without which modern writers of historical 
romances are apt to conceive their stories 
shorn of their chief beauty. The Changeling 
of Brandlesome is not a great book in any 
sense. It is not even a book of the calibre 
of, for example, Under the Red Robe or 
The Man in Black; but it may be classed 
with such stories as The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler, which are easy and pleasant to 
‘read, make no great calls upon the intellect 
of the reader, and may be relied upon to 
while away an idle hour agreeably. 


Beyond Atonement. By A. St. John Adcock. 


(Bellairs & Co.) 


Beyond Atonement is a story of a clever 
but impecunious and improvident young 
barrister, up to his neck in debt, and 
with an utter inability to speak the truth 
when his interests and ambitions are 
concerned. He makes love to the wife 
of his friend and benefactor, and beggars 
the erring woman who loves him, while 
he is in the act of planning an elope- 
ment with Dorothy Ford, the pretty and 
innocent daughter of a City clerk, whose 
acquaintance he has made by accident. The 





character of Melville, a.vernately flattered 
by his boundless vanity, seduced by his 
passions, and tortured by the intense but 
fleeting remorse of a shallow nature, is skil- 
fully and consistently drawn; and the farcical 
complications which result from his deceit 
are ingeniously contrived, although they 
seem a little out of harmony with the solemn 
and didactic tone of the conclusion. Mr. 
Adcock’s dialogue is weak, but his descriptive 
writing is excellent, and his analysis of the 
struggles of Dorothy’s prim and puritanical 
father against his thirst for vengeance on his 
daughter’s betrayer is forcible. 


The Sign of the Spider. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Berrram Mirtrorp has accomplished 
a difficult task. He has pictured a 
scoundrel as black as he can _ be 
painted, yet, for all that, he enlists 
the interest, if not the sympathy, of the 
reader for him. Lawrence Stanning- 
hame is unscrupulous, hardened, merce- 
nary; with nothing but his courage to 
recommend him. His one object in life 
is to make money and to make money 
quickly. In the eternal fitness of things 
he drifts to Johannesburg. Here he loses 
all he has to lose, and, forgetting a shrewish 
wife at home, falls in love with a girl who 
ought to be his good angel. But even she 
is not strong enough to save him from 
crime at the bidding of Mammon. With 
relentless logic the author drives his hero 
from bad to worse. With another des- 
perado, worse than himself, he starts off 
slave-raiding in the dark places of Central 
Africa. He returns with riches; but he 
does not marry the heroine and live happy 
ever afterwards. He comes back to find 
her married. So he, too, without a shadow 
of remorse for his crimes, settles down into 
respectability. Mr. Mitford has, therefore, 
outraged all the conventionalities of fiction, 
and, despite his pessimism, has given us 
a convincing, tangible character. The 
merit of the story is, however, not alone in 
character drawing. The author knows how 
to tell a stirring tale of adventure and of 
the clash of arms. As an exciting tale of 
breathless adventures, and as a bold, clever 
portrait of a ruthless adventurer, Zhe Sign 
of the Spider is well worth reading. The 
illustrations are good. 


A Capful o Nails. By David Christie 
Murray. (Chatto & Windus.) 


WE have a reminiscence of Mr. Christie 
Murray, some years back, as the narrator of 
two or three charming idylls of country life, 
conceived in a vein both humorous and 
dainty. Since then he has experimented, 
with more or less success, in various manners 
of fiction; and if his ambitions are not 

itched quite so high as they once were, he 
~ at least retained all his old power of 
telling a good story. In A Capful o’ Nails he 
has exploited the new-found interest in 
agitations and strikes and all that concerns 
the so-called labour movement. John Salter 
is a nailmaker, of some brains and some 
education, who in company with an intelli- 
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gent curate begins an agitation against the 
hard conditions of his trade and the tyranny 
of the middleman. His difficulties, chiefly 
arising from the ignorance and degradation 

of the comrades he wishes to benefit, are 
graphically and sympathetically sketched. 
They end only in his violent death at the 
hands of amob. His career is made more 
pathetic by being seen through the eyes of 
his son Jack. Mr. Christie Murray has 
always excelled in figures of a certain 
quaintness and eccentricity. The present 
somewhat lurid story finds relief from the 
two admirably drawn old brothers, Mr. 
Joseph and Mr, Jeremiah Bramble—the one 
a rough, combative, benevolent man of the 
self-made type, who becomes the providence 
of young Jack Salter; the other a crazy 
sepa who has tried all the arts, and 
1as proved a “don” at none of them. The 
pair are drawn in Mr. Christie Murray’s 
raciest manner. An apology is made in the 
preface for the manifest ‘‘ purpose” of the 
novel, but though the author’s sympathies 
are clear enough, they will be those of all 
honest men, and are certainly not so obtru- 
sive as to spoil the story. 































































































Kitty the Rag. By “ Rita.” 


Crappep age and youth, alas! cannot live 
together. To enter with a whole heart into 
‘ Rita’s” novels one needs (in her own over- 
flowing phrase) to be “young with child- 
hood’s matchless youth.” Her people, and 
their wanderings into and out of the story, are 
too inconsequent : her wonderful coincidences 
fail to convince: the obvious child, continu- 
ally being half recognised by unknown 
parents who ‘seem to start slightly” or 
“grow pale to the lips,” palls on the jaded 
imagination. Even the way in which every- 
one moralises aloud on the smallest excuse, 
or on none, though funny enough for a 
chapter or two, is capable of being tiresome. 
But there is no difficulty in understanding 
*“Rita’s” popularity; and to those who liked 
Peg the Rake, Kitty the Rag will appeal, and 
not in vain, for an equal affection. It is 
all so easy, so unfatiguing. The reader is 
taken into the author’s confidence from the 
first page—not explicitly, but better, with a 
parade of mystery that puts him on the best 
of terms with his own penetration, on terms 
far too good for such churlishness as wonder- 
ing how all the people in the novel managed 
to shut their eyes to facts that are made so 
obvious. But no: on they go, and when 
the last perplexity of the dullest reader is 
removed, the actors in the comedy are still 
left in the most alluring darkness. It is only 
the reader—that clever fellow !—who sees 
it all. The nature of the book and the 
grounds of its probable popularity being 
what they are, it would be unfair to tell the 
story, even in outline. The greatest merit 
of the book is its candid freedom from pre- 
tentiousness, and that is a merit which might 
vedeem a worse book. 


(Hutchinson. ) 


A Stormy Voyage. By Annie §. 


(London: Hutchinson.) 


Swan. 


Mrs. Anntze Swann may be said to have 
made a speciality of stories for the school- 





room, and for the unrevolted daughters. It 
is this, we suspect, which at once explains 
and excuses her extraordinary popularity. 
She is never morbid or pessimistic. Her 
plots are eminently respectable; her char- 
acters ordinary decent people of the middle- 
classes. In fact, she is the Mrs. Henry Wood 
of our day, and the dash of piety which her 
books are never without commends them to 
many. From this it may be supposed that our 
judgment of A Stormy Voyage is unfavour- 
able. But this is far from the case. On 
the contrary, we consider it a distinctly good 
story of a homely, unpretentious kind, a great 
deal better than the average run of modern 
fiction, the sort of book that may easily be 
read with pleasure, but hardly with en- 
thusiasm. It runs smoothly on through a 
series of petty but not contemptible incidents, 
and if it never enthrals us, it never disgusts 
and never bores. How few books are there 
nowadays of which as much can be said! 
It tells in a style, slip-shod perhaps, but 
facile and unaffected, the story of an old 
shopkeeper and his wife in Edinburgh, 
whose only daughter—of surpassing beauty, 
it need hardly be said—acquires at a Swiss 
boarding school those ideas above her station 
whiich foreign boarding schools are invariably 
supposed to engender. She has a foolish 
and rather vulgar flirtation with a ne’er-do- 
weel, and then marries her father’s right- 
hand man at the shop in a burst of repent- 
ance, because her father wishes it and is 
dying. Naturally she leads her husband a 
pretty life, and eventually leaves him and 
goes off to look up the ne’er-do-weel in 
Canada. The husband pursues and re- 
covers her, and ultimately all is forgotten 
and forgiven. Altogether, 4 Stormy Voyage 
may be recommended as an eminently read- 
able book. 


Some Unconventional People. By Mrs. 


Gladwyn Jebb. (Blackwood.) 


Mrs. Jess is already known te readers of 
adventure by the memoir of her husband, 
the intrepid John Gladwyn Jebb. In the 
volume before us she makes her appearance 
as a writer of short stories, wherein the 
influence of Mr. Bret Harte and that of 
Mr. Kipling are almost equally discernible. 
The influence is, however, a good one for 
the reader, and we do not complain in the 
least. Besides, Mrs. Jebb’s own instinct 
for exciting situations is as sound as could 


be. The book goes admirably with a pipe. 


Which is Absurd. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Prorte who like smartness at the expense 
of poor humanity (which is not precisely 
another name for satire), and people who 
like two hundred pages wherein all is 
sordidness and petty meanness—these will 
like this book. Others, who believe that 
even in literature the proportions should 
be observed, will disapprove. There may 
be such characters as the author depicts, but 
this certainly is not the way to write about 
them. 












FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


One of the literary features of the year 
has been the belated recognition of Henry 
Seton Merriman. It is not so long ago 
that I asked a well-known Strand book- 
seller for Slaves of the Lamp, and was told 
he didn’t keep Mr. Merriman’s or Mr. 
Gissing’s stories. “Why not?” “Oh! 
we know they are first-rate, but the 
two-shilling public won’t buy them,” he 
replied. This I found on further inquiry 
to be true. Yet both have long been 
recognised by the upper ten of readers 
and reviewers. It must be six or seven 
years since Young Mistley appeared anony- 
mously, and was widely and _ influen- 
tially praised. I wondered why Messrs. 
Bentley did not add it to their green six- 
shilling series till I found “the remainder” 
of the first edition being sold off at a shilling 
a volume. Then one sorrowfully realised the 
novel could not have made much of a mark 
after all. Mr. Merriman’s second attempt, 
The Phantom Future, is even less known 
than Young Mistley, though it, too, was 
pronounced a work of unusual merit, and 
promptly secured by Messrs. Harper for 
America. After Zhe Phantom Future came 
Prisoners and Captives, perhaps the poorest 
of all Mr. Merriman’s books. It was, how- 
ever, quickly redeemed by From one Genera- 
tion to Another and Slaves of The Lamp, 
which, in their turn, were brilliantly sur- 
passed by With Edged Tools and T'he Sowers. 





Mention of Flotsam reminds one how few 
of the many novelists who have touched 
the Indian Mutiny have really succeeded in 
bringing before us the truth with regard to 
that fearful period. Mrs. Steel’s On the Face 
of the Waters is an excellent story on the 
subject, and the late Sir George Chesney’s 
The Dilemma, which ran through Blackwood 
many years ago, is another. Casting about 
for a third, I can only at the moment think 
of The Rajah’s Heir, the author of which still 
remains anonymous. The graphic descrip- 
tion of the siege of the Residency in Zhe 
Dilemma dealt with scenes actually within 
the experience of the author, who went 
through the Mutiny himself. 





Wirn regard to the following library list, 
Ouida’s Le Selve is a novelette of rather 
more sensational character than Mdlle. 
de la Ramé has latterly favoured us with. 
Irralie’s Bushranger is an ingenious tale of 
up-country Australia which did duty last 
year as a Christmas number. Zhe Maker of 
Moons I have not seen yet, but those who 
know Zhe King in Yellow will probably 
wish to send for it. With Cochrane the 
Dauntless bears the reputation of being 
Mr. Henty’s best boys’ book this year, 
and if I were asked to name the gift-book 
certain to be welcomed alike by young 
and old it would be Macmillan’s édition de 
luxe of Westward Ho ! 


Liprary List. 


Te Selve. Ouida. 
Irralie’s Bushranger. 
The Maker of Moons. W.K. Chambers. 
The Backslider, Constance Smith. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless, G. A. Henty. 


E. W. Hornung. 
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CHRISTMAS COLOUR. 


NGLAND, so far as Englishmen are 
responsible for England, is a sad- 
coloured country at best; but, by a natural 
and pretty paradox, it is at our season of 
coldest white and deepest black that we 
break into a warmth of colour. We make 
of Christmastide a purple period, in the 
Latin sense, according to which snow and 
swans, roses and blood, are alike called 
purple. Winter’s ways have a glow upon 
them: there is a burning richness in the 
stars, a glittering candour from the frost and 
the snow; holly-berries and redbreasts are 
ruddy points among the solemn evergreen. 
A household nicety of brightness suits 
with the time, a ritual of cheerfulness not 
splendid, but homely. So Hone wrote from 


his antiqvarian heart : 


‘*T still listen with pleasure’ to the shivering 
carolist’s evening chaunt towards the clean 
kitchen window, decked with holly, the flaring 
fire showing the whitened hearth, and reflecting 
gleams of light from the surfaces of the dresser 
utensils.” 

Not the least radiant of Christmas things 
are the books, the children’s books, which 
lie in a riot and revel of colour upon editorial 
tables, ‘‘ innumerable of stains and splendid 
dyes,” like the windows of Keats. As Gay 
has it, telling of Christmas custom, 


** Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants 
Beloved by uncles and kind good old aunts ;’ 


but the century of Gay enriched its Christ- 
mas youth with no such “ pomp and prodi- 
gality” of glowing literature as these 
teeming days send forth. The devil, says 
Mr. Kipling, is wont to ‘“‘ mutter behind the 
leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is it Art?’” But at 
Christmas, no: the devil is out of humour 
at Christmas— 


** And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail.” _ 


Apart from that, Christmas books preserve 
certain traditions from the days before the 
flood of Art: from the days when a spade 
was a spade, not an Art-spade. Beauty 
abounds, but it is of the children’s sort— 
somewhat primitively charming, a thought 
grotesque, a trifle whimsical: pure ugliness 
is fast dying, but for Christmas merriment 
im page and picture we still require some 








fair caprice or pleasing oddity, and over all 
a large simplicity of colour and design. 
The Dickens feeling for Christmas, so 
ridiculed by some—and, indeed, his Christ- 
mas smells of roasting over much—is the 
true feeling of fellowship, of cordiality, 
of taking the earth and heaven home 
to heart, of sharing the fireside with 
them. There is a lovely Celtic belief, that 
green boughs are strewn and stuck about 
the houses at Christmas that the poor 
sylvan spirits, shivering without in the eae 
woodland, may find warmth and shelter. 
Just so: it is pitiful that there should be 
any for whom “there is no room in the 
inn.” A glow at the heart, that is the 
thing of worth and value; and Christmas 
books should radiate warmth abroad, a 
‘purple light of love” and laughter and 
good will. They can becomingly wear the 
robes of the Three Kings in Venetian art, 
and set the cold at defiance with their 
braveries: they may flash with the colours 
of the miniatures which many a Madonna 
shows to Jesulinus in the pictures. The 
delicate coolness of adornment, which goes 
well with under the trees in summer, yields 
now to a sturdier strength and wealth of 
pageant: to the bloom of faces ruddied 
from running or flushed against the fire. 
At “the first Noél” claritas Det circumfulsit, 
and the night blossomed into flame beneath 
the feet of the Heavenly Host: wherefore 
Christendom has in all times and places 
rejoiced in a rich warmth of Christmas 
colour, in a kind of sacramental merriment, 
in carols and anthems like innocent drinking 
songs, in hail-fellowship with the world. 
To children, whose laughter is still artless, 
the things of Christmas should shine with 
hearty cheer of aspect, a ripened gaiety 
unalloyed. Has not an old caroller of Kent 
dared to write this of Christ and His 
Mother ? 


“He did whistle, and she did sing, she did 
sing, she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas day in the morning!” 


At no other season does the fatal divorce in 
thought between sacred and secular seem 
so meaningless; at no season were it more 
pardonable to laugh in church, or to 
exchange a carol for a catch. In other 
words, it is the children’s feast, and our 
mature seriousness blushes without shame 
into a simple joy. Give us, then, colour: 
the mystical flashings of stars, the purple 
and gold of flames, the red of fruits, all the 
pageantry that shows bright against the 
snow; let Crashaw chaunt for us, and 
Herrick be our minstrel. Let the children, 
whose reign it is, read rhymes new 
and old, faery lore and modern jest, 
and let their literature be apparelled and 
jewelled with a simplicity, trap- 
pings of generous luxury. Excess is here 
a smaller crime than penury. Saint Teresa, 
one Christmas, bade a sister sing : the sister 
was of opinion that to contemplate were 
more seasonable. She had her desire: she 
contemplated the walls of her cell, in soli- 
tude, for many days. Art, beauty, refine- 
ment, grace—yes, all these; but not, for 
Christmas and the children’s contemplation, 
too austerely excellent an art! 








A PLAY AT THE SWAN. 


A REcENT number of Anglia contains a 
paper of great interest to Shakespeare 
students. It is by Herr H. Logemann, 
of Ghent. As is well known, the only extant 
drawing of the interior of an Elizabethan 
theatre is that found a few years ago in the 
commonplace book of Arend van Buchell in 
the library of Utrecht University. Van 
Buchell copied it, with a few lines of 
description, from the Observationes Lon- 
dinenses, now lost, of his friend Johannes 
De Witt. The drawing was published in 
1888 by Dr. Gaedertz in his Zur Kenntnis 
der altenglischen Buhne, and has since been 
reproduced in the Zransactions of the New 
Shakespeare Society, in Prof. Dowden’s 
Introduction to Shakespeare, in Mr. T. F. 
Ordish’s Karly London Theatres, and else- 
where. It represents the Swan Theatre 
during a performance. Upon the stage are 
three figures. In the centre a lady is 
sitting on a bench. Behind her stands 
another lady with a paper in her hand. On 
the left enters a bearded man with a hat 
on his head, and bearing a long staff. 
Obviously an incident which might occur 
in a dozen dramas. With the exception, 
however, of a conjectural reference of it to 
a scene in ‘‘ Macbeth,” which the date of 
that play puts quite out of the question, no 
~~ * has hitherto been made to identify 
it. ow, however, comes Herr Logemann, 
and very ingeniously suggests that the 
scene represented is that in ‘Twelfth 
Night” (Act iii., se. 4), where Malvolio, 
‘‘that cross-gartered gull,” comes to Olivia 
in her garden, and in the presence of her 
maid, Maria, absurdly woos her. The 
suggestion is ingenious, because, rude as 
the drawing is, there is an _ especially 
stiff, awkward, affected air about the male 
figure. There are no traces, however, of 
any cross-gartering. Herr Logemann has 
to meet two serious objections to his theory. 
One is that of date. John De Witt’s visit 
to London was dated by Dr. Gaedertz in 
1596, and cannot in any case be later than 
1598, because he refers to the Theatre 
which was pulled down in that year. But 
‘“‘Twelfth Night” is dated by the majority 
of competent scholars in 1601. Herr 
Logemann, however, certainly succeeds in 
showing that the evidence on which this 
date is accepted is by no means strong, and 
that the play might be as early as 1598. 
The present writer is willing to admit 
that it might be, but he thinks that the 
balance of probabilities is still in favour 
of 1601. But it is chiefly on the second 
difficulty that Herr Logemann’s theory 
breaks down. It is most unlikely that any 
play of Shakespeare’s was ever produced at 
the Swan. Herr Logemann says, truly 
enough, that we have apparent records of 
the performance of Shakespearean plays by 
other companies than that with which he 
was chiefly associated. But these records 
belong to the period before 1594. In that 
year was founded a company known some- 
times as Lord Huns:on’s, sometimes as the 
Lord Chamberlain’s—the Lords Hunsdon, 
father and son, both held this office—and 
ultimately, from 1603 onwards, as the 
King’s company. What Herr Logemann 
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has to prove, and what he has not proved, 
is that from 1594 Shakespeare ever wrote 
for any other company than this, and that 
this company ever played at the Swan. 
It is not absolutely impossible that 
they did; but there is no evidence of it, 
and it is not probable. In any case, 
Herr Logemann has raised an interesting 
point, and an opportune one. For the 
Elizabethan Stage Society has announced 
its intention of holding a performance of 
“Twelfth Night” under Elizabethan con- 
ditions, in the Middle Temple Hall, after 
Christmas. In the prospectus of this 
entertainment it is stated that the play was 
originally produced on that very spot in 
1603. There is a double mistake here. 
The performance in question was on 
February 2, 1602, and though it is the 
first recorded performance, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was actually the first. It 
is more likely that the play had already 
been given at Court on the previous 
Twelfth Night, and that, according to 
the usual practice, it had been played 
publicly at the Globe during the November 
and December of 1601. This suits the 
date which, as has been said, is usually 
assigned to the play on internal evidence. 
The public acting of a play, in the days of 
Gloriana, was looked on as of the nature of 
rehearsal for the Christmas performance at 
Court. 


JOHNSON’S BOSWELL. 


Tue immortal biographies are but few. 
One may hardly, if the legendary be ex- 
cluded, set a fourth upon the shelf beside 
Plato’s Apology, Isaak Walton’s Lives, 
Boswell’s Johnson. In all three the breach 
is flagrant of that cardinal law of biography 
—the suppression of the biographer; and 
in all three it is a magnificent fault, which 
has made, and shall make, for the edifica- 
tion and entertainment of posterity. But 
it is in Boswell alone that our interest in 
the portrayer goes far to out-top our interest 
in the portrait. Johnson we should have 
got to know somehow: Johnson, with his 
tender heart and sledge-hammer wit; the 
blustering debater, the ‘tremendous com- 
panion.” But if Boswell had not made his 
bid for fame, he would have gone down to 
the grave as the “ Mr. James Boswell, a 
native of Scotland,” of Sir John Hawkins’s 
envious memoirs; and the world would 
have been the poorer by inextinguishable 
laughter. Boswell, however, saw fame clear 
within his reach. Herein we agree entirely 
with Mr. Birrell, his latest editor (in six 
volumes, A. Constable & Co.), when he 
Says: 

‘*Like Fred B yham, he felt he was in for a 
good thing, and he meant to make the very 
most of it. He saw his way to write a great 
book —to do something which, despite the 
sneers of Gibbon and the patr. nage of Burke, 
no other member of the Club could do one-half 
or one-quarter as well. He was to prove him- 
self a greater portrait-painter than Sir Joshua 
himself”’ 


Mr. Birrell goes on to point out with 


what confidence and determination Boswell 
approached his task. Yes, indeed; and 





with what childish glee he hailed the fore- 
gone conclusion of its success! ‘The stretch 
of mind and prompt assiduity by which so 
many conversations were preserved I myself, 
at some distance of time, contemplate with 
wonder.”’ And at a later date, ‘‘ It seems to 
me, in my moments of self-complacency, 
that this extensive biographical work, 
however inferior in its nature, may in 
one respect be assimilated to the Odyssey.” 
And again, “I confess that I am so formed 
by nature and by habit that to restrain the 
effusion of delight on having obtained such 
fame to me would be truly painful.” And 
yet we doubt very much whether Boswell 
ever really foresaw or appreciated the repu- 
tation that would be his. Pace Mr. Birrell, 
who does not hesitate to speak of his 
“‘ superlative talent,” and even his ‘ genius 
for portraiture,” we would maintain the 
position that, after all, he only blundered 
into fame. Surely the greatness of the book 
is in its very want of art, in the complete- 
ness and the unconsciousness of its self- 
revelation. We do not mean that Boswell 
was blind to the perpetual fact that Johnson 
was poking fun at him. He tells us as 
much, indeed, rather pompously, himself. 
But we do mean that he did not always see 
—perhaps even Johnson did not always 
see—precisely where for us the fun lies. 
He was willing enough that the world 
should look on while Johnson nudged him in 
the ribs for a gay dissipated dog, or chaffed 
him about his Scotch blood, his landed 
estates, and his feudal principles. All that 
fitted in well enough with his own concep- 
tion of himself. But what we will swear he 
never saw is the ludicrous figure which 
intellectually he cuts throughout, the fussy 
pedantry and empty pretentiousness whereby 
he is eternally, like Dogberry of old, written 
down an ass. For it is clear that James 
Boswell of Auchinleck (pronounced Affléck) 
was to the coffee-houses of the eighteenth 
century what Tom Coryat was to the taverns 
of the seventeenth. This son of a Scotch 
laird, whose having in wits was a younger 
brother’s revenue, was consumed by an 
ambition to shine in the world of letters. 
Doubtless, as Mr. Birrell tells us, he loved 
and admired Johnson. But doubtless, too, 
the mainspring of his book was neither love 
nor admiration, but the most inordinate 
vanity. For the “Griffith is an honest 
chronicler ” of his title-page he should have 
put the Quorum pars magna fui of his inti- 
mate consciousness. It was in 1763 that 
Boswell first made Johnson’s acquaintance. 
He forced an introduction to him in the 
back parlour of a shop, was snubbed twice 
in the first five minutes, and sat sulkily for 
the rest of the evening taking notes thereof. 
But he pursued his advantage, took occasion 
to be obliging, and was certainly admitted 
to familiarity. Henceforth he is the great 
example of the wmbra in letters, the one 
example perhaps which history has con- 
served of the umbra grown articulate and re- 
porting matters, to the reader’s huge delight, 
from the umbratile point of view. It is 
his function to be to Johnson what the other 
disputants in the Republic are to Socrates. 
He has to put up the untenable theories, the 
obvious fallacion, and generally to stand as a 
ready ninepin for deft overthrow at the hand 





of the master. Yet it is with this difference, 
that after all the biographer gets the last 
word, and that Boswell has a trick of 
carrying on the discussion under circum- 
stances safely removed from the thunderous 
Johnsonian ‘‘No, sir!” And how well 
Johnson knew the way to treat an umbra! 
Boswell’s dignity was hurt sometimes, 
especially if there were strangers present, 
before whom he would not be misunder- 
stood. On such occasions Johnson came 
out inimitably. He would let Boswell 
utter a platitude, and then—Johnson: ‘‘ Mr. 
Boswell, madam, has said it as correctly as 
could be.” Or a simile, it might be— 
Boswell: “I think this is a pretty good 
image, sir.”—-Johnson: ‘Sir, it is one of 
the happiest I have ever heard.” A cour- 
teous bow, and the equilibrium is restored. 
Yet, it will be said, Johnson respected 
Boswell and even liked him. Hedid. He 
had a warm heart to respond to attentions, 
and a keen eye to detect the sterling quali- 
ties beneath the pose. Nor was he slow to 
express his feelings. 


“‘Give me your hand, sir, I have taken a 
liking to you.” 

‘*Mr. Boswell, your kindness is one of the 
pleasures of my life.” 

** Boswell, I think I am easier with you than 
with almost anybody.” 

‘* Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it would be 
a limb amputated.” 


It is a kindly crescendo. We need not be 
surprised at this, nor smell an inconsistency. 
To feel esteem and even affection for the 
butt of your sarcasm and the whetstone of 
your wit is, after all, only one of the subtler 
forms of self-appreciation. Socrates him- 
self, one fancies, must have had a weakness 
for his Thrasymachus. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
VII.—Sir Wa ter Scorr. 


To say anything new about Scott is im- 
possible. Few authors have been so written 
about—indeed, a respectable living is to be 
made by judicious criticism of him—and he 
has now reached that stage when a new 
edition of his novels seems incomplete 
without an introduction: a dangerous stage 
for a novelist, because it half implies that 
the public would rather read about a man 
than read his works; or, at any rate, that 
they cannot come to his works without some 
outside impetus. Modern estimates of Scott 
being sosingularly accessible and exhaustive, 
it strikes us that a contemporary view may 
be more interesting. We have chosen 
Hazlitt’s. 

In Hazlitt’s New Spirit of the Age, which 
appeared in 1825, the essay on Scott begins 
thus : 


“Sir Walter Scott is undoubtedly the most 
popular writer of the age—the ‘lord of the 
ascendant’ for the time being. He is just half 
what the human intellect is capable of being: 
if you take the universe, and divide it into two 
parts, he knows all that it has been; all that it 
is to be is nothing tohim. . . . He dotes on all 
well-authenticated superstitions; he shudders 
at the shadow of innovation. . . . Sir Walter 
Scott would make a bad hand of a description 
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of the Millennium, unless he could lay the scene 
in Scotland five hundred years ago, and then he 
would want facts and worm-eaten parchments 
to support his drooping style.” 


Hazlitt then turns to Scott’s poetry and 
dismisses it from serious attention as 
“pleasing superficiality.” Having done so, 
he returns to the novels : 


“Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare 
discovery !) that facts are better than fiction ; 
that there is no romance like the romance of 
real life; and that if we can but arrive at what 
men tell, do, and say in striking and singular 
situations, the result will be ‘more lively, 
audible, and full of vent,’ than the fine-spun 
c bwebs of the brain. With reverence be it 
spoken, he is like the man who having to 
imitate the squeaking of a pig upon the stage 
brought the animal under his coat with him 
. . . He is only the amanuensis of truth and 
history.” 


Hazlitt then enumerates some of the best 
and most lovable of the Waverley creations, 
ending: ‘‘ His works (taken together) are 
almost like a new edition of human nature.” 
And here the praise ends; for then begins 
the indictment of the novelist. He is 
charged first with erroneous political views, 
and, secondly, with literary slovenliness. 
Referring to Scott’s claim to have “done 
something to revive the declining spirit of 
loyalty ” by his novels, Hazlitt writes : 


‘* His loyalty is founded on would-be treason ; 
he props the actual throne by the shadow of 
rebellion. Does he really think of making us 
enamoured of the ‘good old times’ by the 
faithful and harrowing portraits he has drawn 
of them ?” 


And so on. In this passage Hazlitt’s 
scorn is at its best. Finally comes the 
great charge: ‘‘If there were a writer who, 
. . from the height of his genius, looking 
abroad into nature, and scanning the re- 
cesses of the human heart, ‘winked and 
shut his apprehension up’ to every thought 
or purpose that tended to the future good 
of mankind; . . . who, having secured the 
admiration of the public (with the probable 
reversion of immortality), showed no respect 
for himself, for that genius that had raised 
him to distinction, for that nature which he 
trampled under foot [and so on for two 
pages |— 
‘Who would not grieve if such a man 
there be ?’ 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?’” 


A FLY-LEAF POEM. 
Any Husband to any Wife”: Written in 


a copy of the single-volume edition of 


Browning. 


THroveu you I learned how love may be 
The quiet joy of every day, : 
The courage of the arduous way 

That, smiling, crowns each victory. 


So, ’tis a grave delight to me 
To give you, dear, the treasured page 
Of him who, foremost in our age, — 
Sang Love’s immortal mastery. 


D. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Srizt the everlasting question of those 
‘lovers of Venice”! Different, alas! from 
the eternally fresh and innocent couple of 
Verona ; less naive, less honest, and, above 
all, less candid. One asks oneself in dismay 
if the wearisome and involved loves of 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset are ever 
destined to repose in the dignity and 
benevolence of silence. But no. To-day 
further correspondence of the impassioned 
letter-writers springs, with disastrous evi- 
dence, into life. The indiscretion of Mme. 
Lardin de Musset, the unfortunate poet’s 
sister, is responsible for these new dis- 
closures. They date from the momentous 
pause in George Sand’s career, from those 
famous three months when she so mourn- 
fully described herself to Sainte-Beuve as 
‘sans amour.” Prosper Mérimée, after 
treating their eight days’ love affair as a 
lapse into the Bohemia of student days, 
had coolly turned his back on her, and 
returned to the more indecipherable relations 
with his ‘‘inconnues.” The great George, 
wounded and astonished, was consoling her 
pride and her genius (heart, she would say, 
and soul) with the composition of Zélia. 
This rather harmless and not particularly 
dignified collection of Alfred de Musset’s 
earliest notes and letters to George Sand 
begins with a note sent with some verses, 
after their first meeting, written to express 
his admiration of a chapter in Indiana. 
He visits the author, and is attacked with 
violent stomach-ache, after which he writes, 
in reply to her inquiries about his health : 


‘‘ Your amiable letter, Madame, gave great 
pleasure to a kind of idiot sheathed in flannel 
like a burgomaster’s sword. That you should 
have, on the earliest occasion, the fantasy to 
come and spend an evening with him is what 
he asks above all things.”’ 


This is not an inflammatory beginning of 
such immortal loves, any more than Alfred’s 
final declaration : 


“‘T have something stupid and ridiculous to 
tell you. . . . You will laugh in my face... 
you will show me to the door, or you will 
believe I am lying. I am in love with you: I 
was so the first day I saw you. . . . I tell it to 
you now, because I should suffer less in getting 
cured if you shut your door on me.... I 
know what you think of me, and I hope for 
nothing in telling you this... but I know 
that you are kind, that you have loved, and I 
confide in you, not as in a mistress, George, 
but as in a frank and loyal comrade.” 


How far away is this commonplace declara- 
tion from the burning eloquence of Lélia and 
Sténio, from the magic passion of the Nuits, 
from the tumultuous suffering the pages of 
both lovers elsewhere breathe! One would 
have thought such a start warranted to 
endure, in slippers and dressing-gown, the 
homely odour of the pot-au-feu and the 
prosaic trials of the hearth. Put one looks 
in vain for the inspiration of the Italian 
tour and its fatal results, for explosion, 
— reconciliation and pers. n and 
ife-long and bitter recriminations. This 
tame announcement of the state of his heart 





is followed by one less flattering, if more 





original: ‘ However feeble, however dis- 
coloured, the print of my name on your 
heart may be, do not efface it. I can 
embrace a filthy or drunken creature, but I 
cannot embrace my mother.” ‘ Adieu, 
George, I love you like a child.” Really, 
it was not worth while to exalt curiosity to 
a literary passion, to present us with letters 
that might just as well have been written 
by an underbred student on the other side 
of the river in a stuffy café, between 
two bocks, and addressed to an intelligent 
dame de comptoir, Such printed lines, an- 
nouncing to the world the event, come as a 
shock of contrast : 


‘* Te voila revenu dans mes nuits étoilées 
Bel ange aux yeux d’azur aux paupiéres 
voilées, 
Amour, mon bien supréme et que j’avais 
perdu.” 


Much more appropriate are Alfred’s private 
verses : 
‘* George est dans sa chambrette 
Entre deux pots de fleurs, 
Fumant sa cigarette, 
Les yeux baignés de pleurs.” 


Further disclosures of this pair, who in- 
spire such insatiable curiosity to-day, reveal 
Lamartine privately describing Musset as 
“a vain fellow, neither frank nor good.” 


’ 


“The granddaughter of Maurice de Saxe,’ 
he adds, referring to the double scandal of 
Elle et Lui and Lui et Elle, “is a greater 
diplomat than is thought, and she has reserved 
a shaft against the foreseen indiscretions of one 
she once told me was at heart envious, selfish, 
affected, and of a nameless fatuity—she even 
added wicked !” 


Alas! for Sténio, alas! for Lélia. Which of 
the two is the more tarnished and pitiable 
after we have been on both sides saturated 
with these recent and unended revelations ? 
‘Mme. Sand,” wrote Dumas, “has little 
boneless hands, soft like wadding, almost 
gelatinous.” This proves her, it appears, to 
have been the victim of excessive curiosity, 
and not passion, in her various misadventures. 
Hence the chagrin of Pagello, now in- 
discreetly revealed by his son. The mountain 
of indiscretions cumulated upon the glory of 
two names, will soon top fame, till we shall 
cease to regard them as writers by compul- 
sory contemplation of most misguided human 
beings. Pagello laments that he was only 
a caprice of a curieuse excessive. 

M. Maurice Barres writes in to-day’s 
Figaro, criticising Taine’s Carnets de Voyage : 

‘‘ Taine, who execrates the Philistine, and who 
fancies he finds him in every official he mee‘s, 
revenges himself by an affection of imagination 
for a certain type of Anglo-Saxon he has con- 
ceived. . . . This kind of man, in the philo- 
sopher’s mind, plays the same part as the 
artist in Emma Bovary’s imagination, or the 
noble and dreamy Oriental in that of Lamar- 
tine. The romantic poet, the romantic young 
woman, and M. Taine, not finding about them 
the individualist Anglo-Saxon, the noble and 
dreamy Oriental, the fast and genial artist who 
embody their conception of life, declare that 
France is lost, and modern times a shameless 
delusion.” 


Elsewhere he refers to Taine’s horror of the 
Philistine as no less maladive than that of 
Flaubert, Gautier, George Sand, Leconte de 
Lisle, and Renan, an astonishing conjunc- 
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tion, and a varied expression of the profound 
disassociation between the cultivated French 
and the bourgeois, 


Books of the week : 
Les Grandeurs de Sophie. 


champs. 
Stéphanette. Réné Bazin. 
Les Coins de Paris. VLéo Claretie. 
Le Page de Napoléon, Eudoxie Dupuis. 
Trlande et Cavernes Anglaises. FE. A. Martel. 
La Tunisée. Gaston Vuillier. 


Francois Des- 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
(From our American Correspondent.) 


One of the characteristics of American 
criticism in contemporary literature is its 
almost total lack of judicial temper and 
sense of proportion. Of course certain 
palpable commercial interests are evident 
in all our critical journals, for we have no 
genuine organs of a purely literary character 
and aims; but the tendency to overdo the 
superlative is not altogether due to these 
influences, but largely to the easy optimism 
of the typical American mind. There are 
certainly some limits to this expansive 
goodnature and sympathy, and the line 
is drawn at all efforts and adventurers 
that are plainly stamped contraband and 
Grub-street. But there are no bounds 
to the tenderness and goodwill of our 
“representative” critics and journals to 
certain authors who are ‘ good fellows,” 
properly accredited in the literary world, 
either socially or by that influence which 
has taken the place of the old patron—a 
great publisher’s imprint. The most ex- 
aggerated phase of this tacit league of 
appreciation usually finds expression upon 
the death of one of the circle which 
holds the dominance of the American 
contingent in American periodical litera- 
ture. It is probably, and undoubtedly, all 
well meant, and has the claims of close 
intimacy for its excuse; but it violates all 
sense of proportion in criticism, and in 
making a false estimate really works de- 
triment to the author’s proper qualities 
and merits, 





Tus has been quite recently exemplified 
in the post-obit criticism on Mr. Henry C. 
Bunner, who died a few months ago. His 
friends claim for him the topmost peak 
of fame. The most extravagant praise has 
greeted all his various collections of stories 
as the work of the highest genius, an 
exaggeration that can only spoil the flavour 
of the slender body of his genuine inspira- 
tion ; and in reality the true distinction and 
honour of the man is a few good humorous 
stories, with some of the truth and depth of 
real humour in them, in a time when the 
popular conception of humour in America is 
mere violent incongruity and vulgarity. 





THERE is certainly something to awaken 
curiosity and speculation in an announce- 
ment that comes from San Francisco, a city 
hitherto not regarded as belonging in any 
sense to the literary world—the picket line 





being formerly drawn very close around 
Boston, and now New York. It is the pub- 
lication of a book of poems, called Seen and 
Unseen, and is by an author with a startling 
name in English poetry, Yone Noguchi. 
Mr. Yone Noguchi is a young Japanese, 
who came to the States to study English, 
philosophy, and literature. He is just 
twenty-one years of age, and is a graduate 
of the University of Tokyo. He is an in- 
teresting figure, quite boyish looking, with 
a grave and intellectual brow, but the small, 
tender mouth of a more melancholy and 
more genial race than ours—that is, the 
touch of the philosophy of a ae whose 
gaiety of demeanour is the polish of stoical 
patience. Mr. Noguchi has been living in 
retirement, hidden away like a hermit in the 
foothills back of Oakland, on the ranch of 
Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras. 





An interesting attempt in literary 
journalism has just been made in New 
York by Stone & Kimball. This is one 
of the recently established new firms of 
publishers, made up entirely of young men, 
whose aim is principally to emulate the fine 
printing and book-making of some famous 
English imprints and binders, and create a 
new style of artistic book in America. This 
shows the drift of the appeal made by certain 
publishers and a certain group of American 
authors and journalists, more and more 
every year, to the growing leisured class in 
the country, which is taking on the outward 
aspect, and much of the psychological and 
moral habit of feeling, of a rooted aristocracy. 
The last venture, a newspaper especially 
designed for this world of fashion, was 
the Daily Tattler, which, after a too brief 
career, disappeared as it had come, suddenly, 
and for a whim—to surprise ‘‘the town.” 
It had in it none of the —— and 
events of the day—except those almost 
religiously excluded from the regular news- 
papers: the mild sensations of a new singer in 
town, an exhibition of paintings, or the publi- 
cation of some new books. The Daily Tattler 
was modelled somewhat on Leigh Hunt’s 
little folio of 1830-32, but in this more 
nipping air it braved the town only for a 
few weeks. 





Tere has been a sudden impulse in some 
“eon circles to scour the Continent for 
iterary sensations, and Gabriele D’Annunzio 
has been hit upon by one or two com- 
petitors. Episcopo and Company and The 
Triumph of Death are already upon the 
market, and arrangements have been made 
to publish the whole series of novels, 
This is a strange and significant move for 
the literary purveyors in this country, for 
our domestic literature is still almost ex- 
clusively dominated by the Puritan ideal of 
thought and morality, and D’Annunzio is 
reputed, and these two works sustain the 
impeachment, to be one of the most audacious 
writers of the age in Europe. He is not 
only a naturalist, but a realist in psychology 
and pathology, and all these characteristics 
are viewed with horror here. But, never- 
theless, the books are read and discussed in 
the press with evident eagerness. 


W. B. H. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





HE next American edition—the sixth— 
of The Reds of the Midi will be enriched 
by the addition of some correspondence which 
has been passing between M. Félix Gras, the 
author, and Mr. Gladstone. Hearing that 
Mr. Gladstone admired the novel, but was 
not quite persuaded of its accuracy, M. Gras 
wrote giving an account of the authenticity 
of certain of his statements, which, it seems, 
were only too well established. The incident 
of the beating of Pascal’s father occurred 
really to M. Gras’ great-grandfather. ‘To 
sum up,” says the author: “my purpose 
was not to write history in the full sense of 
the word, but to prove by means of a simple 
historical novel that it was the men of the 
South who were the first to rise up against 
despotism, and that to them the triumph of 
the Revolution was due. And to prove also 
that from them came the first protest against 
the errors and the violence and the excesses 
of the Reign of Terror,” 





Amone the welter of Christmas numbers 
in which the country is struggling, one 
publication is prominent for merit. The 
first illustrated supplement (as it is called) 
of the Saturday Review has characteristics 
to which many of its seasonable companions 
cannot lay claim: it is of reasonable size, it 
is not heavily interlarded with advertise- 
ments, and there is no crowding either of 
letterpress or illustrations. The authors, it 
is true, are, in the main, old hands whom 
one may meet with elsewhere, but they 
write interestingly. Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Davidson have ballads; there are stories by 
Mr. Frank Harris, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bret 
Harte, Mr. Frederic, and John Oliver 
Hobbes; a study of William Morris by 
Mr. H. P. Horne; and some parodies by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. The Meredith one 
is the best; the others are not better than 
college magazine attempts. The illustra- 
tions include a coloured illustration of 
Rossetti’s “Ecce Ancilla Domini” in the 
National Gallery. 





Wir reference to Mr. Beerbohm’s 
parody, or imitation, of Ian Maclaren, it 
might not be out of place to quote a foot- 
note added by Mr. William Black to an 
article on Carlyle in Good Words. ‘TI have 
frequently,” says Mr. Black, ‘‘ seen put into 
Carlyle’s mouth, as his native dialect, that 
strange and fearsome speech that for cen- 
turies has done duty among English 
humorists as the Scotch language. Shake- 
speare was an early offender. His Captain 
Jamy says: ‘It sall be vary gud, gud feith, 
gud captains bath; and I sall quit you with 
good leve,’ &c. It is needless to observe 
that gibberish of this kind bears no relation 
whatsoever to any speech spoken anywhere 
outside the Zoological Gardens ; but it—and 
the various emendations of it that have been 
handed down, and are now extant—may 
serve, gud feith, as a specimen of Southern 
wit.” 





Mr. Brack gives a few Carlylean acerbities, 
but nothing of particular merit. Carlyle’s 
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first question to his companion concerning 
literature was worded: ‘Is that young 
man still going about vomiting forth 
blasphemy and the es of Tophet?” The 
identity of the young man is made 
fairly clear to the reader by Mr. Black’s 
reply. About certain novelists Carlyle said: 
“ There’s that woman they call Miss : 
and there’s that other woman who calls 
herself . God forbid that I should 
read their trash; but if what I am told 
of it be true, then when they go before 
Rhadamanthus I should think their sentence 
would be forty stripes save one.” Here the 
blanks are baffling, unless one likes to give 
them a contemporary filling. 

















Tue Clarendon Press has now an organ 
of its own. It is called The Periodical, a 
title which does not seem strictly appropriate 
in view of the fact that the paper will be 
“issued from time to time according to 
circumstances.” The periodicity of Zhe 
Periodical will therefore be a little to 
seek, but to all who wish to be kept in- 
formed on the literary activities of Oxford 
the new comer, which makes light reading 
and is beautifully printed within sober blue 
covers, will be distinctly acceptable. 





An even wider public will be interested in 
the account given in this first number of Zhe 
Periodical of the manner in which the famous 
Oxford India Ss griine paper which has 
made it possible to publish the works of 
Browning complete in one handy volume— 
was discovered. In 1841 an Oxford graduate 
brought from the East a small quantity of 
exceedingly thin paper, ‘‘ which was more 
opaque and tough for its substance than 
any paper then manufactured in Europe.” 
He presented it to the University Press, 
and the authorities, greatly interested, used 
it up in printing on it twenty-four tiny 
copies of the Bible in diamond 24mo. 
These curious little volumes could have 
been sold for £20 apiece, but they were 
presented to the Queen and other distin- 
guished persons. 





Aut attempts to trace this wonderful 
paper to its Eastern source failed. Then, 
more than thirty years later, in 1874, “a 
copy came into the hands of Mr. Arthur 
E. Miles, of the firm of Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., who showed it to Mr. Henry 
Frowde. To make a short story shorter, 
experiments were instituted, and the attempt 
to manufacture a similar paper was at last 
successful. A diamond 24mo Bible exactly 
like the twenty - four copies printed in 
1842, was produced, and was published on 
August 24, 1875. ‘The feat of compression 
was looked upon as astounding, the demand 
was enormous, and before very long a 
quarter of a million copies had been sold, 
Every year since that time has brought 
forth a crop of new books upon this 
wonderful paper.” 





Tue age of literary discoveries and of the 
publication of first editions in folio is not 
yet passed. In the year 1887 Dr. Rudolf 
Beer, of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, 
discovered among the archives of the Cathe- 
dral of Leon, in Spain, a MS. of 185 pages, 





containing the Latin version by Rufinus of 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, in a 
cursive hand of the tenth century. A slight 
examination showed that the MS. was a 
palimpsest, that under this tenth century 
writing there lay hid, half erased, two other 
texts. By the skilful use of chemical re- 
agents, these were soon recovered. The 
more recent proved to be a transcript of 
the Italic version of the Bible of the eighth 
century; but below this lay a far more 
valuable textof the Lex Romana Wisigothorum, 
written in uncial letters in the last thirty 
years of the sixth or in the beginning of the 
seventh century. This important document 
has just been seniueal in a magnifi- 
cent folio, under the title Legis Romane 
Wisigothorum Fragmenta, by the Royal 
Academy of History of Madrid. The left- 
hand page of the text is a facsimile of the 
original in uncial characters; the right is a 
transcription of it in Latin, in ordinary 
characters. The lacunz caused by defects 
of the original have been filled in in fainter 
uncials from the text of Haenel’s edition of 
the Lex Romana Wisigothorum, Lipsice, 1848. 





Ir is very fitting that the Grey Friar 
should publish a portrait of Thackeray, 
because the Grey Friar is the organ of 
Charterhouse, and Thackeray was at school 
there. The portrait, which is reproduced 
from a photograph of Sir John Gilbert’s 
painting, shows the great head in profile, 
benignant and yet rugged. A picture of a 
shipwreck hangs on the wall, and Thackeray’s 
flowing white locks mingle with the storm. 
“G. 8. D.,” who writes a brief account of 
the portrait, remembers Thackeray’s visits 
to the school. ‘He always seemed,” he 
says, ‘‘somehow, a boy grown big, and back 
amongst boys.” 





Mr. ZANGWILL, as we have already stated, 
having relinquished his post as unprejudiced 
observer of the progress of letters for the 
Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Quiller Couch has 
stepped into his eyrie. Mr. Couch, who is 
known to readers of the Speaker as one to 
whom nothing comes amiss, be it the Vita 
Nuova, an Icelandic saga, or Zales of Mean 
Streets, begins in high spirits. It is to be 
hoped that he will maintain the note. But 
these causeurs have a way of sinking. The 
incomparable Dagonet alone preserves his 
form, but he is not always as “literary” 
as Mr. Quiller Couch must be. 





To the almanacs and year books which 
we have already noticed must be added 
the ‘‘ News of the World Almanack and 
Dictionary.” This volume seems a miracle 
of inclusiveness. All the usual informa- 
tion concerning public matters is given, 
including a full Parliamentary list, Board 
of Trade returns, statistics of Sport, &c., &c. 
The reader can then cull facts like the follow- 
ing from the next one hundred pages: “A 
single polypus has been cut into 124 parts, 
and each, in time, became a perfect animal.” 
—‘Mucius Sceevola never put his hand in 
the fire. The story is a fabrication of a 
Roman historian hundreds of years after 
the supposed time.”—‘‘A dozen different 
beers are made in Borneo.” —‘“ Pockets in 


ladies’ dresses first appeared in England 





during the reign of Edward III.”—“ Vol- 
taire had the typical foxy face.””—‘ There 
are over £2,000,000 worth of diamonds in 
the United States.” After this follows a 
dictionary of some 20,000 words. A liberal 
education ! 





Nowapays everything that lends itself to 
treatment by the decorative artist seems to 
be decorated twice. Sometimes more than 
two artists deal with the work, but rarely 
fewer than two. For instance, not long 
ago Mr. George Allen published Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, with designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane, The demand for Spenser in any 
form is not excessive, and one would have 
thought this edition was sufficient for some 
years, Yet now from Messrs. Dent comes 
another illustrated version, also in parts, 
and quite in the manner of Mr. Crane, 
although less decorative. The artist is 
Mr. Fairfax Muckley. What a pity that 
Mr. Crane’s Spenserian studies could not 
liberate Mr. Fairfax Muckley for service in 
another field. 





Tue present wave of literary and bio- 
graphical interest in Robert Browning has 
called into publicity another portrait of the 
poet. Probably few people know that 
Rossetti painted the portrait of his brother 
poet. The painting hung in Rossetti’s 
studio till his death. It is now reproduced 
in photogravure by the Autotype Company, 
and will be rel immediately. The por- 
trait, of which we have seen an advance 
copy, is unfamiliar and interesting. 





Puioroercat readers will be interested 
to learn that a second edition of the oldest 
Basque grammar, that of Raphael de 
Nicoleta, pricst of Bilbao in 1653, is being 
printed in Seville, and will probably be 
published in January. The edition will 
be limited to 200 copies. The original 
MS. is in the possession of the British 
Museum, and its subject is exclusively 
the Biscayan dialect, which boasts of being 
the earliest of the Spanish Basque dialects 
that was seen in printed books. 





THERE are some books in the presence of 
which it is impossible to be reverent. One 
may have the best intention in the world 
with regard to Mr. Alfred Hayes, who is a 
charming poet, and yet fail to be impressed 
when there appears an edition of one of 
his poems printed on Japanese vellum and 
illustrated by photogravures. The achieve- 
ment is so pompous: this tiny rivulet of 
song trickling through wildernesses of folio 
pages, for no other —— than to qualify 
Mr. Oliver Baker’s sketches for the drawing- 
room table. Why, on a representative page 
which measures 15 inches by 11, the space 
occupied by the type is only 3} inches 
square! There is enough margin left on 
which to write a real book. Think of Walt 
Whitman setting up Leaves of Grass with 
his own hand on the cheapest paper he 
could acquire! Mr. Hayes’ poem is pub- 
lished in Birmingham by Messrs. Cornish, 
and there, doubtless, its seventy-five copies 
will be welcomed by those that know the 
Vale of Arden. Mr. Baker’s drawings are 


pretty, but very foggy. 
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“H. G. W.”— initials which we take to 
represent Mr. H, G. Wells—contributes to 
the Saturday a criticism of Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s story Jaggie, in which he makes a 
comparison between the American delineator 
of slum life and Mr. Arthur Morrison, who 
is doing similar service for English readers. 
‘*H. G. W.” calls Mr. Crane the “ light- 
weight” of the two; he has “‘a finer sense 
of form and beauty and a slenderer phy- 
sique.” The critic is doubtful if Mr. Crane 
could equal Mr. Morrison’s fight between 
Perrott and Leary, although he thinks 
that the concluding chapter of Maggie is 
perhaps beyond the author of 4A Child of 
the Jago—or is it “Jay” go? 


A wew Mareus Aurelius! Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys has just published for epi- 
cureans an edition of the great Stoic. 
Never were the thoughts of the emperor 
and teacher, who jotted them down in his 
tent amid the discomforts of campaigns, so 
nobly adapted to the drawing-room table. 
Indeed, in casting round for something to 
siy about this new and expensive edition, one 
is constrained to read a new meaning into the 
sentence with which Mathew Arnold con- 
cluded his essay on Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ We 
see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, 
thankful, blameless; yet, with all this, 
agitated—stretching out his arms for some- 
thing beyond — tendentemque manus ripe 
ulterioris amore.” Could that ‘ something ” 
have been Mr. Humphrey’s édition de luxe ? 


Mr. Sreav’s Penny Poets have reached 
their fifty-third volume, which is seasonably 
filled with Christmas poems and carols. 
There is a streak of unconscious humour 
in most of Mr. Stead’s productions, and 
here it is found in the classification. ‘‘ For 
convenience,” says Mr. Stead, “I have 
arranged the carols in the following order 
of classification: (a) Secular; (4) Re- 
ligious ; (¢) Foreign; (d) Dean Farrar’s.” 
This isolation of the Dean is puzzling. 
Mr. Stead’s bugle note is, Sasa 
sounded with its old eagerness in a pre- 
fatory chapter, in which he pleads for the 
revival of the Mystery Plays. Mr. Stead 
went to Ober Ammergau in 1890, and he is 
still ‘haunted by the hope” that dramatic 
representations after the model of the 
Passion Play may be organised, ‘ which 
would not be beyond the range of the 
labourers and workmen of an ordinary 
English village.” It is a fine ambition, but 
Mr. Stead has nursed it for six years, and 
ordinary people must be given time to rise 
to it. 

THe second volume of Jfiddlesex and 
Hertfordshire Notes and Queries is to hand. 
This quarterly publication is becoming a 
very interesting budget of historical lore 
connected with these two home counties; 
but so much is directly concerned with 
London itself that we look upon the bound 
volumes rather as welcome contributions to 
the history of the metropolis itself. In the 
volume before us we note two articles on 
Shelley’s schoolboy experiences at Syon 
House, Brentford. This house has long been 
unidentified, even by Prof. Dowden, but the 
writer of the articles claims to have dis- 





covered it a few hundred yards from the 
Great Western Railway station. We are 
reminded that there was no library at the 
school; therefore young Shelley used to 
slip out to No. 110, High-street, where 
Mr. Norbury published and sold books; 
here he would scan the shelves with hungry 
eyes, returning laden perhaps with one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances. Mr. Norbury’s 
house is practically unchanged, and many 
of the books which formed part of the 
circulating library from which Shelley 
borrowed are shown by the present tenant. 


Tue five new works from Mr. Whistler’s 
brush reproduced in the January Art 
Journal display that artist in his supremacy, 
not only as a maker of pictures, but also as 
a maker of titles for them. How charming 
are these—‘‘ Brown and Gold: The Curé’s 
Little Class”; ‘‘Grey and Gold: Hon- 
fleur”; “Green and Violet: The Evening 
Walk, Dieppe”; ‘The Master Smith of 
Lyme Regis”; and ‘The Little Rose of 
Lyme Regis”! It is difficult, on the in- 
complete testimony of reproduction, to come 
to any decision concerning these paintings, 
except that they have beauty of com- 


position. But “The Master Smith of Lyme 
Regis” suggests extraordinary power. 


A new departure in the Magazine of Art 
is not so common that it can be overlooked. 
So one turns to the picture of ‘ Persimmon ”’ 
in the January number with particular 
interest. Persimmon was the horse which 
won the Derby for the Prince of Wales, 
and here we have the animal’s portrait 
drawn and engraved and coloured by Mr. 
W. N. P. Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson is a 
member of the artistic firm which produces 
posters signed ‘“ Beggarstaffs.” In this 
picture he has achieved a work that might 
make a very forcible addition to the hoard- 
ings: masses of black and white, with a 
touch of tint on the horse and the jockey. 
The result is quite pleasing, although 
nothing can here be said of the resemblance 
to Persimmon: all portraits of racehorses 
seem exactly alike to the lay critic. 

Tue aim of the proprietors of Zhe New 
Century Review, the first number of which is 
before us, is ‘to provide a scholarly and 
cosmopolitan review at a really popular 
price.” The magazine appears in a cover 
of sober green, and contains eighty-eight 
pages of literary matter, for some of which 
such capable writers as Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, and the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould are responsible. The list of future 
contributors is an admirable one, and this 
attempt to multiply readers of the thought- 
ful and practical literature which is usually 
associated with the half-crown should be 
successful. The price of The New Century 
Review is sixpence. 





Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. write: ‘We 
are preparing tc publish, early in January, 
the sixty-first annual volume of the English 
Catalogue of Books. As we wish to make it 
as complete as possible, may we ask those 
of your readers who have published books 
during 1896 for the full titles, sizes, prices, 





dates of publication, and authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ names, to be sent as soon as possible, 
addressed to Editor, English Catalogue of 
Books, c/o Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ld., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane.”’ 


Oye does not hear much of Dublin 
writers, but they are about to make them- 
selves better known. Under the title of 
“The Little Library,” and the editorship of 
Mr. M. T. Keats, a series of small volumes 
is about to be launched in which we may 
henceforth look for evidences of the literary 
life of Dublin. Each volume wili be in a 
cover designed by an Irish artist. The first 
volume of the series will contain a number 
of prose idylls by Laura Jean Douglas. It 
will be curious to see to what extent this 
new Irish literature is akin in form and 
feeling to the ‘Celtic’ productions with 
which the reading world is now so familiar. 


Amone the articles in Blackwood for 
January will be an account by Mr. J. Y. 
Simpson of his visit to the new railway 
across Siberia to Vladivostock, which is of 
special interest in view of the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty announced within the last 
few days; a paper by Prof. Saintsbury 
on “Twenty Years of Reviewing”; and 
articles by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and Mrs. Oliphant. 


Pror. Strvanus P. THompson’s Christmas 
Lectures at the Royal Institution on the 
subject ‘‘ Visible and Invisible Light” will 
be delivered at 3 o’clock- on Tuesday, 
December 29, Thursday, December 31, and 
Saturday, January 2. 


THe reprint of the 1554 edition of Lazarillo 
de Tormes will be finished early in January. 
The edition follows the Chatsworth copy 
line for line and page for page. It contains 
a facsimile of the title-page with rouzh 
woodcuts. Only 250 copies will be printe!, 
and of them only a portion will be offered 
for sale. The printers are the Clarendon 
Press, and the publisher Mr. B, H. Black- 
well, Broad-street, Oxford. 





Pror. H. Anrnony Satmonf, whose book, 
The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey, has just 
been issued by Messrs. Methuen & (o., was 
commissioned some time ago to make an 
Arabic translation of Swedenborg’s Heaven 
and Hell. The work, printed at Cairo by 
Messrs. Sarruf, Nimr, & Makarius, has just 
been published by the society simultaneously 
in Egypt and London. 





A Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian 
Creed: Its Origin, Language, Date, Authorship, 
Titles, Text, Reception, and Use, by the Rev. 
G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Prebendary of 
Wells, will be published almost immediately 
at the Clarendon Press. The work, which 
was originally undertaken at the suggestion 
of the late Dean Burgon, is the result of 
more than twenty years’ labour and research 
in British and foreign libraries. 


Evil and Evolution, by the author of The 
Social Horizon, published by Messrs. Mae- 
millan & Co. in October last, has met with 
arapid sale. A second edition is in the press. 
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DRAMA. 


H“** anybody written an essay to show 

that Richard ITT. was a loyal friend, 
a devoted brother, and, above all things, an 
affectionate uncle? I suppose so, but I do 
not remember. Seriously, I should like 
to see a really accurate account of him. 
People have set forth the somewhat 
neglected merits of Charles II. and 
James II., and Shakespeare had as 
powerful motives for depicting Richard as 
a villain as Macaulay had for misrepre- 
senting the Stuarts. Even when one re- 
members that, in his day, murder was an 
ordinary and recognised method of politics, 
it is difficult to believe that Richard was 
quite such a wholesale murderer as he is in 
tie play. If the facts were as they are 
represented to have been, the only possible 
explanation of him is, that he was an artist 
in crime, a person who gloried in devising 
methods of outraging common morality 
more thoroughly than it had been outraged 
before. Now, although Herr Nordau has 
not written very wise things about the 
connexion between art and degeneracy, I 
think we may take it that an artist of this 
— sort would have been likely to 

ck the courage, nerve, and common sense 
necessary to enable him to seize and hold 
the government of England. That is an 
elementary objection. There is another 
objection to the character which has been 
pointed out before: namely, Richard’s 
habit of elaborately explaining his villainy 
to himself, and insisting on its profundity. 


Personally, I- do not think much of this. 


objection ; given the convention of soliloquy, 
Richard, being an artist, was not at all 
unlikely to be self-conscious and a trifle 
conceited about his art 





Bur these considerations may account for 
the impression which I certainly received 
at the production of the play at the Lyceum 
last Saturday, that the audience was in- 
clined to regard Richard as a comic 
character. It was not altogether to blame. 
The part is full of grim humour, and it is 
hard—somehow and nowadays—to be 
thrilled by its horror and wickedness. More- 
over, Sir Henry Irving’s expression of 
humour is always delightful, and he gave rein 
to it on Saturday more boldly than I had 
expected. His mocking asides were given 
with an ease and a sense of human folly 
that were irresistible; his contemptuous 
irony towards his dupes was in a vein of 
fine comedy. Still, the fact (as it seemed 
to me) that the audience did not take 
Richard’s wickedness seriously marks a 
change of public sentiment and taste, and 
sets one thinking. 


Tue artist in crime is precisely what Sir 
Henry Irving expressed, doubtless from a 
conviction of Shakespeare’s meaning, but 
also most wisely in the consideration of 
pete taste and of his own qualities. (I 

ve met with criticism, and had therefore, 





perhaps, better add that Ido not mean by 
this that Sir —— Irving is himself an 
artist in crime.) The rant and fury which 
tradition seems to ascribe to Garrick in the 

t were absent from Sir Henry’s render- 
ing. I fancy it was more like Kean’s— 
a ‘‘smooth and smiling villain” is Hazlitt’s 
description. In one small particular there 
was a resemblance—intentional or not—in 
the two renderings. Hazlitt writes with 
appreciation of Kean’s “attitude in leaning 
against the side of the stage before he 
comes forward in this scene”—the cou.t- 
ship scene with Anne, and Sir Henry also 
was remarkable at this point, as he leaned 
gracefully against a pillar and smiled 
sardonically on Henry’s funeral procession. 
The following duologue—perhaps the finest 
opportunity of acting in the play—was marred 
by the insufficient performance of the Anne. 
It is, of course, a very difficult part: in 
the woman’s gradual relenting towards the 
murderer of her father and her husband it 
is as “unsympathetic” a part as that of 
any of Ibsen’s men, and needs an actress 
of genius for its complete expression. But 
the scene was, I think, Sir Henry’s best 
effort, run hard by his sardonic sportin 
with the little princes, and his hypoualiiont 
address to the fatuous citizens. His playing, 
on the whole, confirmed me in my opinion 
that it is as an actor of comedy that he is 
great. It was finished, subtle, perhaps at 
one or two points faulty, throughout con- 
sistent and informed. 





Miss GeENEvIEVE Warp, who played 
Margaret, was the only person on the 
stage-—not even with the exception of Sir 
Henry Irving—whom I could hear per- 
fectly. (Sir Henry, of course, as a rule: 
not, sometimes, when he spoke harshly 
and quickly.) Her long tirade against 
Gloucester in the ante-chamber was ex- 
cellently delivered, and so was her speech 
in that strange woman’s scene on Tower 
Hill. Miss Lena Ashwell made a pathetically 
spirited Edward V., and I can conscientiously 
raise Mr. Frank Cooper’s Richmond and 
. Norman Forbes’s Murderer; while Mr. 
Ben Webster’s Hastings and Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe’s Clarence were fair. But the rest I 
cannot praise. 





Tae fight on Bosworth Field was cleverly 
managed, but I liked better the funeral 
procession in the first scene and the march 
of soldiers preceding Richard on Tower 
Hill. Both these are indubitably an assist- 
ance to the action-—if we must have scenic 
realism at all—pointing the significance of 
the scene. Of the scenery I liked best the 
“King’s Ante-Chamber,” “Tower Hill,” 
and “Bosworth Field.” But—given the 
artistic value of this realism, again—they 
were all interesting and in good taste. 





Mr. Arruur Puiayrarr is an agreeable 
actor, Mr. De Lange can make a foreign 
accent comic—it is not so of necessity, as 
most players who use it seem to think—and 
Miss Fanny Brough can make bricks out of 
any quality ol straw. Consequently, ‘“ The 


Eider-down Quilt,” produced on Monday at 
Terry’s Theatre, was an occasion of fun in 
others, if not very funny in itself. The 
scheme was one of extravagant farce, and 
the author, Mr. Wotton, neglected the neces- 
sity, in extravagant farce, of incessant action 
and complications. He joined a mildly 
humorous dialogue to his extravagant plot 
and the two elements did not coincide, which 
was a pity, for the latter had potentialities 
of fun in it. Mr. De Lange, however, was 
very funny as an Italian waiter pretending 
to be a prince, and Miss Fanny Brough’s 
remorse and pathos were in the right 
farcical manner. So the piece may “ go” 
as well as another. 


Wrru every loyalty to my own school, I 
cannot visit another without wishing I had 
been a boy there. Not to be an “old boy,” 
is to be painfully aloof from the prevailing 
sentiment. I felt that keenly the other 
evening at Westminster School, and was 
very mournful as I watched the ‘‘ Phormio ” 
of Terence. I had never seen a Latin play 
acted before. Being fond of the language, 
I had nearly succeeded in forgetting the 
hideous pronunciation one was taught at 
school, and it was rather a shock to hear the 
lines spoken in the English manner, and 
very i a as though the language had 
been invented for “repetition,” and was 
never used for everyday things. The 
Demipho was the only performer who was 
within measurable distance of human 
speech, except now and then the Phormio 
and the Nansistrata. But the Phormio was 
very well acted—all allowances being made. 
The crafty but withal bold and swaggering 
rascal was really indicated. The Nansis- 
trata was good in the amusing scene of 
Chremes’ exposure, while the Davus and 
the Antipho were careful and reasonably 
= Sophrona was furnished with a 
clever make-up. The ‘ Phormio” is a most 
ingenious and an interesting play, but it 
requires a very close attention, since without 
the explanation of Davus and the dialogue 
between Chrenes and Sophrona the whole 
thing is unintelligible. Wherefore a oo “6 
was wisely supplied at Westminster; but I 
noticed that it was not much read: the 
audience was probably familiar with Latin. 





THE comic elegiacs of the Epilogue were 
extremely funny, and I wish sincerely that 
the wit who wrote them would enliven the 
dull newspapers and the dull magazines : 
he has pro a> better things to do, I fear. 
They were spoken with a keen sense of their 
fun. The Demipho, now “an Africander,” 
was made up like the pious Mr. Kruger ; 
Nansistrata was ‘‘an inspector interested in 
social questions”; Geta was “a motor- 
cabman—late strike-leader,” and sv on. 
The mixture of old tags and punning 
modern allusions was delightful—sua si bona 
norint, applied to the Réntgen rays, is an 
example. In fine, there was more wit in 
the elegiacs than in a dozen “musical 
comedies,’ and the dramatic critics present 
must have thought fortunati nimium, indeed, 





of the Westminster audience. 
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AR T. 


Wee ee of the “Early 
English School,” as the drawings 
at the Guildhall are called, belong, it 
should not be necessary to say, to no 
school. If Alexander Cozens and William 
Hunt are to be ranked together, it is not in 
an early English school, nor in a school at 
all. They may be joined together by some 
larger term; they are accidentally English, 
accidentally early, and not a school. From 
the time of Thomas Girtin’s limited, tinted, 
allusive drawings, with their discreet and con- 
tented indications, to the time of the imita- 
tive stipplings of the cheeks of peaches— 
paintings in the thickest sense of the term—- 
which were the work of Hunt and others, 
fifty years after Girtin’s day, there lies the 
whole history of an art. If any artists in 
the world were modern, those mid-century 
painters of still-life were modern ; it matters 
not what their date was, they represented 
the goal, as it were, of the misunderstanding 
of an art; they were final. Whatever came 
after them must needs break off from them 
and take another way, for they had no 
future. Water-colours stopped at their 
stage, it is true, for some time; for the goal 
of a misunderstanding was taken for per- 
fection. For a long time the idea of water- 
colour was abandoned for the sake of 
another art which was called water-cclour, 
but which might as well have moistened its 
yaints with anything else instead of water. 
3ut England became, after the mid-century, 
proud of her water-colour school, which was, 
in fact, by that time, a kind of school; and 
it became a pleasant commonplace, when 
International Exhibitions brought about 
comparisons, to say that, though we might 
not altogether hold our own in the other 
arts, in water-colour we had passed out of 
all competition and were envied universally. 








Now, it is not a little curious to consider 
how we, as a nation, have tended to alter 
the arts, not by the way of theory, but by 
misappreciation of material. The cutting of 
glass, for example, was a craft of English 
practice, if not of English invention, and 
cut glass was long called English on the 
Continent. The same disregard of the 
capacities, of the natural disposition, of the 
thing to be worked with, the same im- 
patience of the limitations which give power 
to an art by keeping all its effort straitly in 
one direction, the same indocility to the sug- 
gestions of material that devised the cutting 
of glass, created also the forced art of water- 
colour “‘ painting ’’—the name given to their 
work by the painters themselves. 





Hunt, then, was much more modern 
than anyone who succeeded him. In some 
countries abroad, where water-colour draw- 
ing had retained its own old, fit, technical 
quality, and where it had occurred to no 
one to push it on to a completeness and 
a method not properly its own, artists— 
later than modern—took, or resumed, the 
original idea, so soon lost in the middle 
century, of water-colour drawing. In Hol- 
land for instance, a school worthy of that 





abused name has kept the art of water- 
colour in the narrow way that leads so far. 
Some of this work, in which the artist does 
the will of his material and so gets his own 
in the only opportune and appropriate form, 
was some years ago to be seen in London by 
those who had not seen it in Holland. Even 
if England has not greatly changed her 
general practice, she has become aware of 
her isolation—aware of it, that is, as nota 
thing to be proud of. Our days of boasting 
are well over; we are no longer certain that 
we have outstripped competition when we 
travel alone, nor do we now assume 
the envy of surrounding nations; we are 
willing to believe in it, but on some 
suggestion besides that of this interior 
willingness, we rather wistfully look for 
some other testimony. And perhaps there 
is no observer of English painting who 
would now make haste to think that Europe 
envied his country its thick stipplings of 
country cottages and thatch, of peaches and 
birds’ nests, merely for the technique. 





Tnose water-colours in Sir J. C. Robin- 
son’s collection which are really early are 
most full of interest and of real history. 
The history of an error, or of a corruption, 
or even of a revival, is history also, and 
has a most significant place; but there is, 
nevertheless, a more intelligible date in the 
history of development. 





Tue work of Alexander Cozens is the 
earliest, and all his dimly tinted draw- 
ings were done a score of years or 
more before the last century was ended. 
His son, John Cozens, is represented by 
four beautiful drawings, which, in spite 
of their convention, their discretion, their 
deliberate limitations, and their unreluctant 
obedience to the conditions of a distinct 
minor art, have not one dull tone. ‘Palazzo 
at Portici” is a-singularly pure blue land- 
scape, strong and delicate; and ‘‘ Convent 
near Veletri” has an added charm—a strong 
local spirit. It is subtly and actually 
Italian, albeit it is a work of the time when 
the English version of Italy was arbitrary, 
romantic, a wearisome convention. See, 
for example, the Italy of Turner, who 
followed John Cozens a lifetime later. Is 
there anything less Italian than Turner’s 
Italy? Turner missed the spirit of place 
with an unerring certainty. Not a glance 
of landscape, not an accident of vegetation, 
not a corner of building has the Italian 
character in Turner; and our own day 
might have flattered itself upon its discovery 
of the local spirit—upon its new sensitive- 
ness and perception of place, but that ne 
new man in England has done anything 
more intimately Italian than this drawing of 
a thin, little, rough plantation and rather 
blind building, by John Cozens. The ro- 
mantic artists generally refused to confess 
that Italy is agricultural, homely, full of 
use and service, dusty, a land of little 
shadow, of roads and walls, of very little 
wildness. Cozens died in the last year of 
the last century. 





Or Samuel Prout there are two examples 
in water-colour that are full of a new interest 





of sunshine—sunshine with a rather stiff con- 
vention of execution; these are brilliant 
drawings. Among the Turners are some 
of the exquisite small drawings in which 
one looks for “ fire” as one looks for it in 
a ruby. Then comes Bonington, with his 
brief life of twenty-seven years, and his 
clear pictorial vision. More than his cus- 
tomary power, a mobile freshness more than 
common, and a fuller depth are in a certain 
heath landscape. 





Tue examples of David Cox contain 
nothing better than the ‘Church of St. 
Eustache,” with its exceedingly fine tone 
and value of stone surfaces spread with: a 
single degree of shadow; ‘‘Ship Fitting Out 
alongside a Hulk” has a beautiful clarity, 
and the “Welsh Landscape” a most 
characteristic grasp of the sky. A sky full 
of subject is also that of George Chambers 
in “ Vessels alongside a Quay.” Pure and 
fresh are the ‘“‘Three Sketches” of William 
Collins, and the “Sketch in an Italian City” 
of W. J. Muller. Pyne’s “ Heidelberg” is 
a gentle drawing, pale and rather scenic, 
that shows the rosy flush of the | castle 
prettily. Finally, one of the finest things in 
a notable collection is one of the studies by 
De Wint—no water-colour, but a mere chalk 
study on grey paper, “Cloud Effect over 
Mountains.” It is the sense of construction 
here that is so fine—the perception of the 
upbuilding of the cloud, and of its action 
and altitude in heaven. The De Wint 
water-colours, if we except the profound 
effect of the ‘Landscape with Cattle,” are 
not of the highest interest. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the lack of luminosity 
in English water-colours that are really 
“early” thwarts the expectation of our 
modern eyes. A. M. 





MUSIC. 

HE programme of the last Popular 
T Concert of the year was curiously com- 
posed, and uncomfortable both in arrange- 
ment and in length. Of variety there 
was no lack, yet mere variety is not in itself 
pleasing. Joseph’s coat was of many. colours, 
but probably they were mixed according to 
some well-ordered design; such was not the 
case with the Popular programme. It com- 
menced, as was fitting, with Grieg’s Quartet 
in G minor (Op. 27), but after two short 
Brahms songs—sung, by the way, with 
great taste, refinement, and clear enuncia- 
tion of words by Miss Agnes Witting—two 
sonatas followed in immediate succession, 
neither of which proved exhilarating. Miss 
Adela Verne, the pianist, was placed right 
at the very end of the programme. Why 
were not the short pianoforte solos and 
second set of songs placed between the 
sonatas? is a question which I leave to 
someone cleverer than myself to answer. 





Berore discussing the concerted music I 
should like to say one word in praise of 
Miss Verne and Miss Witting.- The pianist 
has excellent fingers and a sympathetic 
touch. -- Her first piece was Chopin’s-Berceuse, 
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which she played with charm and delicacy, 
though, here and there—as, for instance, in 
the arpeggio chords—not in sufficiently rest- 
ful manner. After this followed Valse 
No. 1 of Chopin’s Op. 70, instead of No. 3, 
as announced in the book, and the Etude in 
A minor, Op. 25, No. 11, in place of Op. 12, 
No. 2, in the same key. Unless for some 
special reason, artists ought to adhere to the 
published programme. The valse was ex- 
pressively rendered ; in the study, however, 
Miss Verne was somewhat overweighted. 
The lady was well received, and an attempt, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, was 
made, but in vain, to obtain an encore. Miss 
Witting sang, besides the songs already 
mentioned, Parry’s graceful ‘Thine eyes 
still shined for me” and Henschel’s dainty 
“ Spinning- Wheel Song” in excellent style, 
and her reception was cordial. 





Tue Grieg Quartet was performed for the 
first time at these concerts, yet not for the 
first time in London; it was produced by 
Mr. Louis H. Hillier at his annual concert 
at the Steinway Hall last May. The 
Quartet, composed many years ago, has 
“Grieg” written in large letters over every 
movement. The music creates a strange 
impression. There are tender, melancholy 
themes, as, for example, the second subject 
of the Allegro, or the opening melody of the 
Romanze, which charm, und even fascinate ; 
there are rough, weird passages which set 
one thinking of the deeds of the fierce 
vikings of days of yore; and there are 
strange Northern lights and shades in in- 
cessant alternation. In the Finale, a Presto 
al Saltarello, giants and Niblungs seem to 
be indulging in wild, fantastic sport. 
Fantastic is, indeed, the word which best 
describes the music generally. The work 
is interesting and characteristic. It is also 
clever, but the composer relies so much on 
effects of colour, whether of harmony or 
scoring, and on various peculiarities, not to 
say extravagances, that the actual merit of 
the music per se is a quality not easy, at 
first hearing, to determine. I am, however, 
inclined to think that manner outweighs 
matter. The work was interpreted by 
Messrs. Wolff, Ries, Gibson, and Piatti, 
though scarcely with the necessary finesse 
and abandon. 





Piartt’s Sonata in E minor, for violoncello 
and pianoforte, was played for the second 
time this season by the composer and Mr. 
H. Bird, and in excellent style. The veteran 
violoncellist has been endowed by nature 
with exceptional gifts as an executant and 
as an interpreter of the great masters. As 
a composer of sonatas he has, in previous 
attempts, shown a pleasant, flowing style, 
together with the art of writing effectively 
for his instrument, but little or nothing 
more. And this, his latest effort, is, perhaps, 
his weakest. The Sonata in A (Op. 13) for 
pianoforte and violin, by M. Gabriel Fauré, 
was well interpreted by M. Wolff and the 
composer. Of the latter I spoke last week, 
and, although there are many pleasing pas- 
sages in this work, I see no reason to alter 
my general opinion of his music. 








Tue charm of national music is irresisti- 
ble, acharm to which the greatest composers 
have never been insensible ; of this they have 
given proofs both direct and indirect. The 
songs of the people, handed down from 
generation to generation, have led a pre- 
carious existence, and through various 
causes they have suffered change. When 
memory failed, no doubt the minstrels of 
old speedily made good what was missing 
by notes of their own invention; at other 
times, either for the sake of displaying 
their skill, or possibly in order to fit new 
words to some old tune, they deliberately 
altered or added to the melodies; the 
vanity of singers will, too, explain many 
an addition. A certain suspicion, therefore, 
always attaches to airs handed down by 
tradition. That suspicion, however, ought 
not to deter musicians from collecting 
national airs, of whatever country, and 
preserving them by means of written 
notation —for musical education wages 
perpetual war against tradition, ever be- 
coming fainter—and exact reproduction on 
paper of a composer’s thoughts and inten- 
tions, against the haphazard, indefinite 
manner of transmitting music in early days. 





Tue Deempster Gill, Dr. J. Clague, and 
W. H. Gill are attempting to do for Manx- 
land what Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, Mr. Baring Gould, and 
others are doing for the songs of England. 
Mr. W. H. Gill gave a Lecture-Recital at 
the small Queen’s Hall on Saturday evening, 
and described what he and his associates 
had hitherto accomplished ; further, interest- 
ing specimens of Manx music were agreeably 
sung by Mesdames Kate Lee and De 
Fonblanque, and Messrs. W. Ford, P. J. 
Kirwan, O’Mara, and F. Clive. There were 
also choral and orchestral numbers. The 
music was under the direction of Mr. Gill, 
who displayed ability and enthusiasm. 
With the exception of thirteen “tunes, pub- 
lished in 1820 under the title of ‘‘ The 
Mona Melodies,” and of two or three 
others which exist in MS., the music of the 
romantic little iske—so the lecturer informed 
his audience—“‘has remained oral and 
traditional.” 





THE music is quaint, and although it 
shows, as might be expected, affinities with 
national music of other lands, has certainly 
an individuality of its own. A _ special 
feature in the tunes is the prevalence of the 
Dorian mode. Messrs. Boosey have just 
issued a selection of Manx songs (with 
English words, since the Manx language is 
practically dead) from the MS. collection of 
Mr. W. H. Gill and his fellow workers, so 
that musicians can read and study the music 
for themselves. The tunes, they inform us, 
‘“‘are recorded as they have been actually 
found to exist’’—that is, as they were, or 
are still, sung by the natives. Even then, 
through reasons already given, these must 
be taken cum grano salis. For the pianoforte 
accompaniments Mr. W. H. Gill is respon- 
sible. The modern character and tonality 
of many are certainly open to exception ; 
but Mr. Gill disarms criticism to a large 
extent by declaring that in “arranging” 





the melodies, his desire was “to please the 
many rather than the few.” Thus the songs 
are presented in popular form. The “few” 
may complain, but musicians, at any rate, 
are indebted to the editors for this oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance: with Manx 
music, 





Last week space was wanting for mention 
of the operatic performances of the Royal 
Academy of Music and ef the Royal College 
of Music. Concerning the performances 
themselves, which in various ways were 
meritorious, I need not now enter into 
detail; but something may be said about 
the scheme itself. Once a year a public 
performance of an opera is given by the 
pupils of each of these institutions. Much 
time is necessarily spent in preparation, 
and it does really seem a pity that only 
this one opportunity is granted. The im- 
portance of dramatic music is becoming 
more and more recognised, and seeing that 
operas are only to be heard in this vast 
metropolis during the so-called fashionable 
season, and even then works running in a 
certain groove, rather than representative 
of various schools and epochs, it does seem 
as if our musical colleges might inaugurate 
yearly series of performances, of educational 
value to the pupils, and not without interest 
for the sible. The practical difficulties, 
no doubt, are great, but difficulties directly 
forced are apt to disappear. 





I wear from Mr. Robert Newman that 
‘Samson and Delilah” will be repeated at 
the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
January 16; Miss M. Brema and Messrs. 
Lloyd and W. Mills are already engaged. 
Also, that on January 30 will commence a 
short series of concerts, to be known as 
“The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts,” 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood. 
The first concert will be devoted ‘‘ principally 
to compositions by Schubert.” The follow- 
ing day, January 31, will be the centenary 
of the composer’s birth, and surely he 
deserves a whole programme to himself; of 
Schubert’s orchestral music there is plenty, 
and of the best quality. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Manns or Mr. Henschel, or, indeed, 
both, will celebrate in appropriate manner 
the hundreth birthday of the great tone- 
poet. J.8. 8. 


SCIENCE. 








Stnce the comments upon Mr. Bramwell 
Booth and Mr. Herbert Spencer, to which a 
correspondent took exception, were published 
in this column, a further correspondence has 
taken place, in which Mr. Spencer justifies 
the change in his opinions on the ground 
of evolution. This brings his antagonist 
back to the charge with a claim that 
opinions which bow to such a law must be 
“transitory, uncertain, and unreliable.” It 
is a sweeping contention to make regarding 
the affairs of this universe, and one would 
like to know where Mr. Bramwell Booth 
draws the line. I cannot believe that the 
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Salvation Army represents finality either in 
esthetic conception or religious perfecti- 
bility. More than that, the mental attitude 
of Mr. Spencer seems to me, in respect of 
divelinell opinions, a higher one than that 
of Mr. Bramwell Booth. 





Tue difference between them is a typical 
one, which must remain until science 
converts the world—for when faggots 
failed theology gave up its hope to 
conquer. Without such differences life 
would be rather dull. We should miss, 
for instance, such a pleasing anomaly as 
the one now gathering round the name of 
Pasteur. In Chelsea a noisy association is 
placarding every wall with damnations 
against the men who wish to carry on 
Pasteur’s work. In France there is being 
prepared a splendid ceremony, at which 
representatives of learned and humane 
societies will be present, for the honourable 
interment of Pasteur’s body. The chief of 
the Institute which bears his name has been 
decorated by a foreign emperor, and re- 
warded by his own country for work which 
to the zealots of Chelsea is the direst 
anathema. Where can these facts touch 
common ground ? 





Ir is not to ignorance that we must attri- 
bute either the one action or the other. 
Those who praise Pasteur are not ignorant 
of his life, his work, his methods, or his 
character; those who abuse him know 
enough to be able to misrepresent all four. 
Nor is it to want of veracity that we can 
certainly assign the divergence. Many of 
those who deceive others are honestly 
deceived themselves. At the bottom of 
the matter is a fundamental difference of 
temperament, which colours facts in one 
of two ways. It is the same difference that 
will perpetuate on one side a blind belief 
in the direct creation of the world, and on 
the other a desire to probe the inmost 
secrets of evolution. 





Tue Hakluyt Society deserves congratu- 
lations on the attainment of its fiftieth 
anniversary. It has served two useful 
purposes : one in preserving the memory of 
the excellent man whose name it bears, and 
the other in continuing the work to which 
he devoted himself so keenly—of fostering 
geography and keeping alive the English 
—— for seafaring by publishing trans- 
ations of rare and unknown voyages. Sir 
Clements Markham is the president of the 
society, and his anniversary address was 
devoted to a commemoration of the life and 
works of Richard Hakluyt, to whose 
Principal Navigations Shakespeare and 
Milton, among others, were very largely 
indebted. 





A sicn of relief must have passed over 
the south and middle of England last 
Thursday when the morning papers reported 
that there really had been an earthquake. 
For the dread of incredulity might well 
have sealed up many lips that burned to 
tell of strange nocturnal shakings. 








THE reason why we have not in Great 
Britain any official appointed to take cog- 
nisance of earthquakes may presumably be 
that which precludes the appointment of an 
official ophiologist in Iceland. Truth to 
tell, we do not suffer greatly from earth- 
quakes in England; although Mr. Milne, 
who since he was burnt out of Japan has 
pitched his seismological tabernacle in the 
sle of Wight, assures the readers of the 
Daily Telegraph that between 1833 and 1873 
there were no fewer than 159 shocks within 
the prescribed area which is sacred to these 
subterranean disturbances. Mr. Milne 
describes this area as bounded by lines 
drawn from Monmouth northwards to 
Kendal, and north-eastwards to the Wash, 
with a third from Kendal to Scarborough. 
The most unstable portion of this district, 
according to the recent researches of Mon- 
tessus de Ballore, lies at the south-western 
apex of the triangle formed on or near the 
southern slope of the Welsh mountains. 
Here it is that last week’s disturbance was 
most severely felt. Indeed, dwellers in the 
Severn valley know pretty well all that is 
worth knowing of British earthquakes. 


In spite of the testimony of a Windsor 
warder that one of the turrets of the tower 
was horribly shaken to and fro, the dis- 
turbance was relatively a very slight one. 
According to the eminent authority alread 
quoted, the extent of the back and forth 
motion, as measured on the surface of the 
earth, could not have exceeded a quarter 
of an inch. This might have given some 
swing to the upper storeys of buildings, 
for the same reason that the are of travel 
of a masthead is several times greater than 
that of the deck; but had the motion 
extended to half an inch it would have 
been sufficient to cause wholesale destruction 
of buildings and cities, and would have been 
felt (or at any rate registered) at the 
antipodes. Indeed, so perfect have seismo- 
metric instruments now become that the 
slightest earth-tremors are recorded, and a 
time check kept upon disturbances in the 
most distant portions of the globe. Water 
as well as earth will carry the vibrations and 
propagate the shock. 





Mr. Preece, the chief electrician of the 
Post Office, has discovered a new genius— 
a young Italian with a method of com- 
municating electric signals without wires. 
He was able to assure a Toynbee Hall 
audience that successful experiments had 
been made with the apparatus on Salisbury 
Plain, that the Post Office ‘‘had decided 
to spare no expense in making further 
experiments,” and that he himself had the 
greatest faith in the invention. Mr. Preece 
has the greatest faith in a little formula 
of his own, called the K R law, which has 
been disproved over and over again on the 
long-distance telephone systems of America. 
That, however, does not necessarily vitiate 
his confidence in the youthful Italian and 
his box of tricks. What may perhaps be 
urged against the adoption of foreign 








geniuses is that an eminent English physic’st 
offered more than a year ago to he p the 
Post Office in its yearnings after telegraphy 
without wires, and was repulsed point 
blank—although the subject was one which 
he had made his own more, almost, than 
anyone living. The new invention may be 
all that Mr. Preece claims, but enough is 
not known of it yet to warrant great 
enthusiasm, and we shall not be surprised 
to find it relegated eventually to that shelf- 
ful of blighted hopes which the Post Office 
cherishes sadly. 


Tne study of criminology is one that has 
taken its place rather recently among the 
minor sciences, and already it has been 
divided into two distinct schools. The one 
headed by Lombroso and Ferri and other 
well-known savants, mostly Italian, believe 
that the criminal nascitur non fit. For 
them cranial proportions, deformities, and 
hereditary taints are the factors of chief 
importance in defining and classifying 
the authors of crime. The other school 
denies this preponderating influence of 
physical selection, and pins faith to 
environment. The question was argued 
out in a lively manner at a meeting of 
the Royal Statistical Society last week, 
when the Rev. W. D. Morrison, editor of 
the ‘‘Criminology Series” (Fisher Unwin) 
read a paper on ‘The Interpretation of 
Criminal Statistics.”” Mr. Morrison is a keen 
upholder of the Italian school, and he was 
opposed with considerable debating power 
by Mr. John Macdonell, an adherent of the 
older view. What extreme partisans of the 
conflicting theories lose sight of is that 
truth and common sense are very plainly 
located between the two. Physical and 
mental deficiencies have their demoralising 
effect, but so have degraded surroundings 
and bad examples. Bertillonage and the 
callipers may be useful in some cases for 
revealing criminal predispositions ; but the 
work of the sanitary inspector is not less 
important. 


THe opening of the Davy-Faraday 
Research Laboratory, adjoining the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle-street, last Tuesday, 
marks an event of even greater importance 
than the laudable desire of Mr. Ludwig 
Mond to immortalise himself by a generous 
bequest. It supplies to some extent the 
void left by our Government, which has 
resolutely refused to keep up with the 
admirable scientific movement fostered in 
Germany by the foundation of well equipped 
laboratories for research of all kinds. Mr. 
Mond has spared neither pains nor money 
in providing the new building with first- 
class instruments, and laid all the best Con- 
tinental, as well as English, makers under 
contribution for this purpose. Many of the 
instruments were exhibited at a_ recent 
soirée of the Royal Society, and were 
thoroughly admired. One can but hope 
that the results will be commensurate with 
all the care and expense that has been 
lavished on them. 
H. C. M. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 





CLOTH AND LEATHER. 


T Christmas there is always an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and, if you are 
fortunate, of handling the most beautiful 
specimens of modern binding in leather. 
The larger booksellers in the West-end 
of London do an amount of business in 
costly bindings of which their windows 
and counters give no evidence, and of 
which, therefore, the ordinary book-buyer 
sees little. Indeed, the ordinary book- 
buyer does not buy leather-bound books 
at all, except once in a way, when the 
claims of an expectant bride and bride- 
groom have to be considered. And then 
he buys a ready-made binding. It is even 
doubtful whether he understands the radical 
differences which exist between cloth and 
leather bindings, apart from the obvious 
difference of material. The differences, of 
course, are radical; and the A B C of the 
matter isto belearned thus. There are three 
ways of issuing a book in covers. Of these 
the practice of binding in cloth is by far the 
most common in this country, and also by 
far the youngest. Cloth binding—such is 
now the all but universal dress of the newly 
published English book—was introduced in 
1822 by Pickering, the publisher, and 
Leighton, the binder. It superseded mill- 
boards covered with paper. Look over 
your shelves, and it will be strange 
if you do find on them a_ book or 
two in millboards, perhaps with a strip of 
coloured paper down the back edge, and 
coming round an inch or so upon the front 
and back leaves of the binding. A white 
paper label bearing the title in neat letters 
completes the book of the early twenties as 
it was issued by, say, the Messrs. Harvey 
& Darton of that date. If now 
you take down one of your older cloth- 
bound books — published between 1822 
and 1850— you have a strong, sober, 
cloth-bound book, with little decoration and 
no gilded design. It may be Southey’s 
Doctor in the one-volume edition, issued by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans, as the firm was then styled. You 
find it in a binding like that just described, 
and inside the back leaf, pasted upon the 
bottom left-hand corner of the back ‘‘ end 
paper,” you ought to see a tiny label, 
printed in red ink, bearing the legend: 
“Bound by Remnant & Edward, 
London.” In a _ book published ten 
years later, such as Howitt’s translation 
of Ennemose’s History of Magic (Bohn, 
1854), the label may read, “ Bound by 
Burn, 37 and 38, Kirby-street.” These 
early cloth-binders had leisure and pride 
enough to stick these labels in the books 
which they bound. The process was still 
new and important. In later books these 
labels may be looked for in vain, and 
in ninety-nine one-hundredths of the cloth- 
bound books now issued they are absent. 
You know nothing about the man who 
bound your books, not even your Austin 
Dobsons. A few revivalists and con- 
sclentiously artistic -loth-binders do assert 





themselves, but they are only a few. More- 
over, cloth binding of the common or garden 
type (it is, by the way, quite unsuitable for 
garden use) is simply the scratch way of 
covering a new book. It isthe scratch way, 
because however smooth or well grained the 
cloth, however plain in its neatnesss, or 
gorgeous in gold and purple and art linen, it 
is only a jacket for the book it contains. 
The cover, or “case,” is made separately, 
from measurements, and then the book is 
put inside it. "Whereas a leather binding is 
made on the book, and has been so, if you 
please, these three centuries and more. It 
is not a jacket, itis askin. It is organic. 
And it is ancient. And it is expensive. 

Mr. Thomas Bumpus, of Oxford-street, 
admits it is expensive. That is to say, if 
you want the best work and the most 
beautiful designs, which not to want were 
foolishness. The bound-book department 
at 350, Oxford-street, is to be found in 
a large room on the second floor. Here, 
wiser than Socrates, you may learn how 
many things there are in the world which 
you cannot do without. Look at this 
‘“‘ Suckling” in dullest crimson and gold 
tracery, with its lace-like ‘‘ Roger Pain 
work.” The latter effect consists of in- 
numerable dottings of gold, every dot being 
made by hand to secure the nameless charm 
which only the combined certainty and 
uncertainty of the hand can secure. At 
least £6 will be readily given for this 
octavo volume. Mr. Bumpus will tell you 
that the rage for costly bindings is per- 
sistent and increasing. Customers who 
would have “shied” at thirty shillings a 
few years ago will now give three to 
twenty guineas for a perfectly bound book 
without wincing. nd what wonder? 
Look at this Thomson’s Seasons, with its 
lovely freedom of gold line on brown 
leather, the seasons just hinted at by a 
single flower in each corner—a snowdrop, 
a rose, and so on—and the rest a dream 
of thin and graceful lines as though 
some fairy engraver had skated over the 
leather in an ecstasy of Noel. Here are all 
the poets—Herrick, Browning, Wordsworth, 
Byron—in the softest leathers, hardly two 
alike ; for it pays to bind a single copy 
perfectly and sell that copy: It is frequently 
sold in ten minutes. ere is the Temple 
Shakespeare complete in the limpest and 
plainest Russian leather covers. Tee are 
the daintiest duodecimoes. There is a 
newly bound copy of Bishop Creighton’s 
Elizabeth, in white vellum, for virginity. 
This blue morocco copy of Mrs. Mitford’s 
Our Village does not pass into your posses- 
sion for less than seven guineas; but, 
consider these roses and rose-leaves that 
wander round it in truth and delicacy. Ten 
guineas is the readily forthcoming price of 
this volume of Miss Alexander’s Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany, in Russian leather em- 
bellished with a garland of Tuscan flowers. 
It will be said that these books are for the 
wealthy. They are, but then the wealthy 
are very numerous in London, and books 
such as are here named are disposed of in 
this upper-room as merrily as cloth-bound 
books in many a bookshop that caters for 
less affluent book-lovers. At least this is 
the case in Christmastide. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





sf age is comparatively little publishing 

of new books in Christmas week, hence 
the following list of books we have received 
is a short one. 





FICTION. 


Taz Rosy Cross, anp Ormer Psycurcat Tates, 
Sandeman. The Roxburghe Press, 3s, 6d. 

Curistuas Cafot. By Charies Dickens. “Review of 
Reviews ” Office. 1d. 

Tae Your or Srest. By O, J, Wills and Godfrey Burchett. 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s, 


EDUOATIONAL, 


MensvuRaTion For Brarnners. By F. H, Stevens, M.A. 
ls, 6d, 


By Mina 


THEOLOGY, 


Unpzr His Banner. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 
8.P.C.K. 

Anrs-Nicens Caristian Liprary: Apprrrowat VoLume. 
Edited by Allan Menzies, D.D. TT. & T. Clark (Edin- 
burgh). 12s, 6d, 

ArcHBIsHOoP Brnson IN Irgtanp. Edited by J. H. 
Bernard, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 3s, 6d, 


SCIENCE. 


By Agnes Giberne. 8.P.C.K. 
By James Rodway, 


Tarts WonpERFUL Universe. 

Tae Srory or Forsst anp Srream, 
F.L.8. George Newnes. ls. 

Tas Lerrporrera or THE Baitisa Iatanps, 
Barrett, F.E.8. Vol. III. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Tae True Live or Carr, Ste Riomwarp F, Burron. 
Georgiana M. Stisted. H. 8, Nichols, 5s, 

RecorD oF THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCASHIRE 
anp Cuesaire. Compiled by George Eyre Evans. H. 
Rawson & Co. (Mancheaster.) 

Arce2mos,oaicaL Survey or Eaypr. Fifth Memoir, Beni 
Hasan. Part III. By. F. Ll. Griffith. Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 


ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Tur Ports’ Curgistuas, By W. T. Stead. (The Penny 
Poets, No, 53.) 1d. 
Porms oF a NATURALIST. 
Chiswick Press. 

Retiguzs or Orv Lowpon. Lithographed by T. R. Way. 
George Bell & Sons. 2is. 

Tae SreatrorD-on-AVON SHAKESPEARS, 
Newnes. Is. 6d. 

Tax Art ScHoots or Lowpon. Edited by Tessa Mac- 
kenzie, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Cueristuas Booxs, By W. M. Thackeray, George Newnes. 
28. 6d. 

Taz Eeyprian Struwwetrersr, A. Grevel & Co, 

Tue Ross Tree or Hi.pEsHEIM, AND OTHBR PoEMs, 
Jessie L, Weston. David Nutt. 

Tae Art or tHe House. (The Connoisseur Series.) By 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. Geo. Bell & Sons, 6s. 

Tas Year or SuHame. By William Watson. Jobn Lane. 

Tas Cant or a Lonzsty Sout, By Irene Osgood, Illus- 
trated by R. Machell. Gay & Bird, 


ARCHZOLOGY, 


CuAtuxyan Arcurrecturr, By Alexr. Rea, Government 
Press, Calcutta, Fifteen rupees, eight annas, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


A Hawpspoox vor Travsiiures iy Lowgr snp Urrer 
Eerrr. Ninth edition, re-written, Edited by Mary 
Brodrick, Ph.D. John Murray. 165s, 

Awnvat Progress Report oF THE ARCHROLOGICAL Surver 
Circe, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
Year ending 30th June, 1896. Tnomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 

Taste Mountary. By Arthur Vine Hall, J, C. Juta & 
Co. (Cape Town ; and 36, Basinghall-street, E.C.). 


PHILOLOGY, 


Tar Enautsm Dratect Dicrionany. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A. Part II., Ballow—Blare, Henry 
Frowde. 1lés, 


By Charles G. 


By Marcus 8. ©. Rickards. 


Vol, VII. George 


By 


OTHER BOOKS. 


ConTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A Dictionary oF Ew@uisn Boox- 
Cortecrors, &o, Part VIII. Bernard Quaritch. 2s. 

“News or tas Wortp” Atmanack, “News of the 
World” * “ice, 1a, 
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complete list of these will be a shortly. 


and Stationers, and to supply t 


LONDON, 
Wholesale. 
Messes..W. H. SMITH & SON, Strand 
- "CASSEL & LAMB, Salisbury Square 
e0 DAWSON & SON, Bream’s Buildings 
KENT & CO., Paternoster Row 
KINGSBURY & CO., Racquet Court, E.C. 
“ MARLBOKOUGH & CO., ‘bia Bailey, E.C, 
H. MARSHALL & SONS, ‘Tem le Avenue, London 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & © .» Stationers’ Hall 
Me. GEORGE VICKERS, Strand [Court 
Messrs, H. WILLIAMS & CO., 48, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Massxs. TERRY & CO,, Hatton Garden 
Mr. BE, W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
Mr. POULTER, Temple 
Mussxs. COWIE & C 17, Gresham Street, B.C 
~ FARRINGTON & CO., St. Bride Street 
RICHIE & CO., Red Lion Court 
Mr. ROGERS, 32, Portland Street, Soho 
Messrs. STECKERT & CO., Star Yard, w.c, 
Me, B, F. STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar Square 
LONDON and SUBURBAN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY, 
Bouverie Street 
Me, WALTERS, Bell Yard 


London, E.O. 
Messes. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Liverpool Street 
Station (Main Line) 
Book Stall, Cannon Street 
a 2 Ludgate Hill Station 
Mr. BLENKINS, Bream’ s Buildings, Fetter Lane 
Mr, SMITH, 14, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane 
Mr. MANNERS, 58, Fetter Lane 
Mr. KELLY, 2, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Mr, WALKER, Mitre Court, Temple 
Ma, JENKINSON, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street 
Mr. WALKER, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill 
Mr, COLE, 97, Queen Street, Cheapside 
Mr. BERRY, Callum Street, Fenchurch Street 
Mr, STYLES, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street 
Mr, ABBOTT, 32, Eastcheap 
Ma, ATKINSON, London Bridge 
Messrs. W, H. EVERE' 'T & SON, Royal Exchange 
Mr. POTTLE, Royal Exchange 
Mr, BLAIR, Royal Exchange 
Mr, DAVIES, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill 
Messrs. LEATHWAITE & SIMMONS, 1, 
Alley, Cornhill 
Mr. R. GRAVATT, King Street, Cheapside 
Mra, OWEN, 35, Little Britain 
Mr, RALPH, 57, Little Britain 
London, W.C. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON'S Book Stalls, Euston (Express side) 
eo a ee King’s Cross, G.N.R. 
St. Pancras, Mid, R. 
Charing Cross 
Mr. "woop, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Mr. BUNDOC K, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane 
Mr. PERKS, 41, St. Murtin’s Lane 


Pope’s Head 


” ” ” 


London, 8.W. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON'S Book Stalls, Waterloo Station 
(Main Line) 
” ” ” (Loop Line) 
Richmond 


Mr. "BLACKBURN, 14, Lowndes Street, Lowndes Square 
MEssrs. RASTALL & SON, Eccleston’ Street, corner of 
ze Street 
Mr. LOVELL, 149, Fulham Road 
Mr, NEWBURY, 196, Fulbam Road 
Ma, H. 8. EDWARDS, 303, Fulham Road 
Mussrs. H. SPORNE & SON, 270, Fulbam Road 
Miss LANGLEY, 594, King’s 
Mr. STONE, 510, King’s Road 
Mr. J. SUTTON, 69, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 
Ma, CHANNON, 82, Brompton Road 
Mr. MONK, 9, Montpelier Road, Brompton Road 
London, §8.H. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, 
Station (Main, S.E.R.) 
London, W, 
Messrs, SMITH & SON, Paddington Station 
Messes. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Kensington 
Mr. ANDREWS, 1, Bridge Streot, Hammersmith 
Mr. KETTON, 70, North End Road, West Kensington Station 
Musses. HOBBINS & CO., 154, Earl’s Court Road 
Ma. BATES, 2, Station Buildings, Gloucester Road Station 
Ma. HALL, 17, Bute Street, West Kensington Station 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 


London Bridge © 


Bath. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 
*» W.R. 
Birming wy 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Bowe Stall, G.W.R. 
> L. & N.W.R. 


” ” ” 


Bradford. 

Massrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, -_s 

” ” ” Ry. 

Se  B. Spanien 

Messrs. BILLBOROUGH & KITCHINGHAM, Dale Street 
Ma, W. H,. CLOUGH, 28, Forster Square 
Mr. HOPPER, Bridge Street 
Mr, TROTT ER, Cheapside 


Brighton. 
Mxsses. SMITH & SON'S Book 8 


NOTIC E34. 


Bristol. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 
Carlisle. 
Mr. STEWART, 36, Botchergate, and English Street 
Messrs. MUIR & cO., English Street 
Messes. CHAS. THURNHAM & SON, English Street 
Messrs, MENZIES, Railway Station 
Cheltenham. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 


Chester. 
Messeas. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Mid.R. 
Mr, ASTON, Market Square 
Mr. MOUNTFORD, . — 
Mr. C. W. THOMAS, Northgate S 
Messrs. MINSHILL MEESON, Rerteate Row 
Mr, AINSWORTH, 54, Foregate Street 
Cambridge 
Masses, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs, DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., Booksellers 


Crewe. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
Mr. EARDLEY, Chester Bridge ° 
Mr. W. DISHART, 39, Nantwich Road 
Croydon. 
Masses. SMITH & SON'S Book Stal 
Durham. 
Mr. CALDCLEUGH, Junwnr., 6, North Street 
Mr. JOHN PALMER, Saddler Street 
Mrs. SLACK, North Road 
Darlington. 
Mr. WALKER, Railway Station 
Exeter. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Queen Street 
Gloucester. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 
Ipswich. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON'S Book Stall 


Jarrow. 
Messrs, ROBINSON & ©O., Ormond Street 


Liverpool. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON'S Book Stall, Castle St.(Wholesale) 
mm Lime Street 
Exchange 
Central 
Me. McKEON, 8. Exchange Street East 
Mr, WINTERBOTTOM, Moorfields 
Me, PARTINGTON, Renshaw Street 


Leeds. 
Messes. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Wellington Street 
Railway Station 
Central do, 
Mussrs. GOODALL & SUDDICK, New Station 
Mr. JOHNSON, 1, Call Street 
Mr. BURNISTON, 48, Briggate, and Covered Market 
Ma. CORNWALL, r Mill Hill 
Me. N. G. MORRISUN, Bishopsgate 
Mr, E. JOWETT, 51, North Street 
Mr. RICHARD JACKSON, 16, Commercial Street 
Mra. JAMES MILLS, 36, Bond Street 


Leicester. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 


Manchester. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Depot (Wholesale) 
Book Stall, Exchange Ry.Station 
—- Rd., L. & N. 
W. R. Station. 
ditto, "M.S. &L.R 
Station 
Central Ry. Station 
Railway Station 
Me. * JOHN HEY ‘wooD (Wholesale Newsagent), Victoria 
} . ABEL HEYWOOD, yy Street 
| ) MORRIS & Co., 2, Deansgate 
Mr. WHEELER, Pall Mall” 
| Mr. POWELL, Corporation Street 
Malvern (Great). 
| Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stalls 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. C. 0. ROSS, 35, Side, Dean Street 
Mra, WATMOUGH, 40, Newgate Street 
; Mr, J. COCHRANE, 291, Westgate Hill 
| Ma. J. A. DE LACY, 2184, Westgate Road 





Mr, RENDER, Newgate Street 
Mr. MACEY, New Bridge Street 
Nottingham. 
Mrsses. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Mid. R. 
a ee a Northwich 
Norwich. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON'S Book Stall, Thorpe Station 


Oxford. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Booksellers 
Peterborough. 
| Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 


Preston. 


Maxssrs SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 





response to complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining this paper, we now publish a LIST OF AGENTS from whom 
OTHE ACADEMY” may be obtained. Arrangements are now in progress for extending the country agencies, and a more 
We shall be pleased to receive applications for agencies from Booksellers 
em direct or through their London Agents. 


Portsmouth. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 


Plymouth. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall (Millbay) 


Reading. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 


Stafford. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 


Stockton. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
Mr. J. R. WOOD, Caxton House 


Southampton. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 


Sou + 
Messes. SMITH & SON'S Book Stall, L. & Y.R. 


Shields (North). 
Mr. CLARKE, Nile Street 
Messrs, SMITH & SONS, Railway Station 
Shields (South). 
Mr, LAWSON, Fowler Street 
Mr. LEARMOUNT, 75, King Street 


Sheffield. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, Victoria Station 
Thirsk. 
Mea. WALKER, Railway Station 
Tunbridge Wells. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, 8.E.R. 
Warrington. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
Windsor. 
Messrs. SMITH & SON’S Book Stall, G.W.R. 
” ” ” 8.W.R. 
Wimbledon. 
Messrs, SMITH & SON’S Book Stall 
York. 
Mr. BENTLEY, 53, Coney Street 
Mr, GILBERTSON, Silver Btreet 
Mr, A. W. OUTHWAITE, 35, Market Street 
Mr. SAMPSON, 13, Coney Street, and Book Stall, Ry. Stn. 


SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD, 2, Dalry Road, Haymarket 
Mr. W. G. B. ARCUS, 43, Broughton Street 
Mr. ELLIOTT, 26, Princes Street 
Mr. FAIRGR: ‘EVE, 7 & 9, C.ckburn Street 
Messrs, GRANT & SON, 07, Princes Street 
Mr. GARDNER, Dundas Street 
Mr. JAMES HAIG, 1, Anti Street 
Messrs, K@ITH & oh , 68, Princess Street 
Mr. WM. KAY, 6, Bank Sireet 
MEssrs, MOODIE BROS., 9, Antigua Street 
Miss MACK, 10, Clark Street 
Messrs, MEN Z1ES & Cu., Hanover Street (Wholesale) 
haere | Station (two Stalls) 
Central Station (Caledonian) 
Mr. *MacPHAIL, "33, St. Andrew’s Square 
Mr, ROBINSON, 111, Leith Street 
Mr, F, M. SLOAN, 19, Broughton Street 
Mr, W. M. URQUHART 46, Queen s Ferry Road 
Glasgow. 
Mr. BLYTHWOOD, Sauchiehall Street 
Ma. WM. BARR (Wholesale), 15, Dumbarton Road 
62, Sauchiehall ' Street 
Me. M DIGKINSON, 192, Sauchiehall Street 
Mr, GRAHAM (Wholesale), 108, Eglington Stree’ 
Mr. GRAHAM’S Book Stall, College St. Station, a. &S.W.R. 
Queen Street Station 
Mr. HIGG(NS, 13, Stobcross Street 
Mr. HOLMES (Wholesale), St. Enoeh's Square 
Mr. KEARNEY, High Street 
Mr. HOOD, 229, "argyle Street 
Mr. WM. LOVE (Wholesale), 221, Argyle Street 
Messrs, MENZIES & CO. ( Wholesale ), 99, West Hill Street 
Central Station (two Stalls) 
Mr. MOORE Charing Cross 
Mr. ROBERTSON, 142, Dumbarto : Road 
Mr. STEWART, 197, George Street 
Mrs. WALKER, 230, Dumbarton Road 
Messrs, WILSON & KING (Wholesale), 83 
Leith. 
Me. GEORGE ELLIOTT, 71, Elm Row, Leith Walk 
Mr. CHARLES DRUMMOND, 49, Duke Street 
Mr. FRASER, 174, Leith Walk 
Me. A, HARDIE, 8, Eastern Road 
Mr. C. HUNTER, 79, Brunswick Street, Leith Walk 
Messrs, JOHN NAYLOR & CO., 147, Great Junction Street 
Lockerbie. 
Messrs, MENZIES & CO, Railway Station 


IRELAND. 


ublin. 
Messrs, EASON & SON, 40, Sackville Street 
AMERICA. 
New York. 
Messrs, G. P, PUTNAM & SONS 
PARIS. 
Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224, Rue de Rivoli 


83, London Street 
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TO AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 


Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 





MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 





Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. 
Lasts twice as long. 





a2 What the Editors say :— 
“TRUTH.” 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 


and is used like an ordinary pencil, It is the same size as an ordinary 


pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 





The latest Yankee notion in lead | the lead | 
being mounted in a stick of tightly packed paper | 
instead of weod. The paper is laid on in layers, and | 
the advantage of the arrangement is that when the | 
point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer 
of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point 
is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell” pencil, 
and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it. 


“THE QUEEN.” 


What an improvement this is upon the old laborious 
process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the 
lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 


“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


Has the death day of the cedar pencil arrived ? 
It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisdell self- 
sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


The ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil” is 
a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is en- 
in paper, which can easily be unrolled when 

a fresh point is required. 


“THE LADY.” 


A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 
very promising invention, but anyone who becomes 
possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknow- 
ledge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. 
These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the 
end a new point appears. They are made in black, 
red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
of a trial. 


“MORNING LEADER” (London). 


The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden 
case, if of good quality, does not promise much 
me y to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a 
real improvement ; but a clever American firm from 
Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that 
deserves popularity for its ingenuity, producing an 
ever sharpened pencil, always in working order. 


“THE EVENING NEWS AND 
POST” (London). 


_ One of the latest inventions that tend to make 
literary life better worth living. Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the 
point snaps short at an important moment are now 
ata discount. All that the writer or reporter has 
to do isto insert a pin in a spot indicated on 
the pencil stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds 
like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, and 





a fresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
his eyes and stimulate his harassed arm ‘ 


But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 
of the waste that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 
and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 
the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 
breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none of the 
crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 
does not readily break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 
great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 


point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true 


of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 


The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. ‘Then 
all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and 


pul! off a spiral of paper. The new puint is then ready for use. 


Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 
quality—.he best; but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of 


hardness for writing or drawing. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, 1s. 








BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





Now ready, price 1s. 4d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JANUARY, containing— 
*REQUISITIONISTS.” By A. C. Gow, R.A. Rembrandt Intaglio 
Printing Company. 


*PERSIMMON.” rs and _—_ by W. N. P. Nicnotson. 

THE COLLECTION of MR. W. Co eaRT Se M.P. 
THE MODERN SaSLaa MASTERS. Sreruens. 
With 7 Illustration: 

MR_ STARKIE GARDNER and HIS WORK. By Watrer Saaw 
Sragrow. With 11 [lustrations by W. Starkie Gardner. 


*PERSIMMON.” Note on the Plate. 
bs arvEe. AYR. By W. Marruews Griseet. With 7 Illustrations 


by 8. 
DRAWN - the MOUTH: Mr. Bartram Hiles. With a Portrait 
of Bartram Hiles (Drawa by Himself and 6 Illustrations of his 
Work). 
By 


onrorn Al LITHOGRAPHY: the Revival on. the Continent. 


M. H. Srreauane With 11 Illustrations. 
FRANZ STUCK. Pac L 8c HOLTZE- Naumsurs. With a Poatyele of 
Franz 8 Stuck byt ger, and 5 Il’ of his Work: 
“The Sphinx”. “War”; “Love”; “Sin”; and * nena” 
ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. With 6 Illustrations. 
adel ~ ART MOVEMENT: Artin the Ballet. With 11 Tilustrations 
y C. Wilhelm and a Scene by J. Harker from “ Monte Cristo. 
"ACyp uy} M. jase Falize and Colleagues. By Henar Faawts. 


llustrations. 

Wood-Uarving at the Carpenters’ Hall, With 4 Illustrations, 
NOTES and QUERIES. With 2 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: JANUARY. With 1) Illustrations. 


rw. Casseut. & Compaxy, Limited. London ; and all Booksellers Res 
Now ready, price 6d. 


CASSELL’'S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, containing— 
Tap GOVERNOR of the TOWER. By Faawx Bawriexp. Illustrated 
y Photographs and Portraits, and by W. B. Wollen. 
oun Y ADVENTURE 100 MANY: a Story of San Francisco (Tales of 
Other Cities). By Gearnope Arnerrov. Illustrated. 
Hoy W WE FEBS & to TORPEDO PRINCE GEORGE. By Faep T. 
rated 


DICKENS CHRISTMAS CUARACTERS. By E. 8. Lane Bocs- 


f the Original Drawings 
AT OnntRR ERT: "spain. By Mane Srexcea Warren. Illus- 
rated by Photographs and Portra 


youns MATE : a Complete Story. a Hvuas Mee. Illustrated. 

A DAY in the LIFE of a LIFEGUARDSMAN. By D. H. Pansy. 
Illustrated. 

WHAT LONDON DRINKS. By Joux Monro. Tlustrated. 

THE CAMISARD'S BRIDE. By Grant Auten. Illustrated. 

SEA GHOSTS and APPARITIONS. By Aurazp T. Srory. 
trated by F. C. Tilney. 

OUR BIRTHDAY PAGES. 

THE GIFT of the GODS. By Fiona Annie Steet. Illustrated. 

CARQSOARD BOXES, and HOW to USE THEM. By Eten T. 

ASTER®, 

WHaT THEY are WEARING in PARIS. 

THE CHILDREN'S CLUB. By Macore Browne. 

HOME-MADE CAKES for CHRISTMAS. 

THE GATHERER. 

Casseut & Co., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; and all Booksellers 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 447, J ANU ARY.—Price 1s. —Cowrewrs. 
1.—THE SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. Chaps. 27-30. 
2.—NOVELS of IRISH LIFE. 
3.—MR. CHARLES LAMB of the INDIA HOUSE, 
4—NOT MADE in GERMANY. 
5.—CATULLUS and his FRIENDS. 

6—A CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. 
7.—JUANITA’S REVENGE. 


Tilustrated, price 1s. 44 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, contairs, besides many Stories and Articles ; 
NELSON in the BATTLE of the NILE. By Atrazp T. Magan, U.S.N 
NAPOLEON 8 INTEREST in the BATTLE of NEW ORLEANS. 

By W. H. BARTS. 
Continuntion of Af MARION CRAWFORD'S New Story, “A ROSE 
f YESTERDAY.” 








Tllus- 











Illustrated, price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 
DANNY and the “MAJOR.” By Gearavpe P. Garatr. 
MIRRORS of AIR. By Tuvor Jenna. 
MASTER SKYLARK. Chaps. 611. By Jonun Bewwerr. 





___ Macuruian & Co., Ltd., London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1897.—Price Sixpence. 


N&W ROMANCE BY MR. 8S. LEVETT YEATS 


In the JANUARY NUMBER tre serial issue will 
commence of 


THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAO, 
A Romance by 
8. LEVETT YEATS, 
Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli,” 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON and her WRITINGS. By Miss I. A. 
Tavton.—IMOGEN. By Hevar Newnour.— MISS BELINDA'S 
LOVE-LETTERS. By Miss Ecte+ Taorneycaorr Fowier.—SPRING- 
BOKS and SPRINGBOK SHOOTING. By H. A. Burpex.—THE 
DAMEREL SPECTRES. By Atrazo Oocuaane.—THE “ DONNA” 
in 1996. I, By Miss Taencn. II., Statement by Tae Eprroa.— 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anpaew Lave. 


London, New York, and Bombay: Lonewans, Garew & Co. 





by Sir Herbert Maxwell —— Darret: A Romance oF 


EDNA LYALL'S 


‘WAYFARING MEN,” 


Begins in GOOD WORDS for January (now ready), and will be 
continued Monthly throughout 1897. 


With Iilustrations by GGRDON BROWNE. 











MARIE CORELLI 

WILLIAM BLACK 

SIR J. CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D. 

ANDREW LANG 

THE DEAN OF SALISBURY 

REV. CANON R. GEE, D.D. 

THE DEAN OF WORCESTER 

PROF. R. K. DOUGLAS 
Prospectus of other Leading Features, Post Free on Application. 


Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will. write in GOOD WORDS during 1897, 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during 1897. 
Will write in GOOD WORDS during’ 1897. 


GOOD WORDS. 


DONALD MACLEOD, DD. 





the Very Rev. 
(ONE OF H.M, CHAPLAINS). 


Edited by 


SrxePruUnNoxt MmoWnNW TT Ext. Fz. 
BEGINS A NEW VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY PART. NOW READY. 


The Manchester Guardian says: 
“The general level of this magazine throughout 1906 ie 
very high.” 
The Spectator says: The Sunday School Chronicle says: . 
“GOOD WORDS is quite up to the mark. Its illustra- | oon beter da yc rgd! _— in en in 
” grace. cann from al perfection NOW,....+« 
tions are excellent. in hn aedinaiimed 
The Pali Mali Gazette says: 
“GOOD WORDS maintains its high reputation as a 
family magazine.” 


The Times says: 
“GOOD WORDS still maintains its exceptionally high 
position.” 


The Daily News says: 
“GOOD WORDS continues to hold its own in spite of 
ever-increasing competition.” 








ISBISTER & CO., Lrp., 15 anp 16, Tavistock Srreet, Covent Garven, Lonpoy, W.C. 


B LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 975, JANUARY, 1897. — 2s. 64. 

CONT&NTS :—Tae Gareat Srpeems Ieow Roap, by 

| J. ¥. Simpson, With Map.——Twenry Years or Revisw- 

| Ine, by Professor Saintsbury.——Hatcron Days, by the 

Author of “‘ Mona Maclean.”——A Sorpieer’s Caaonicre, 








2d., by post 4d. ; yearly subscription, 2s, 8d. 


THE LITERARY QUIDE: 
A Rationalist Review. 
No. 7, New Series, JANUARY, 1897, contains 
A STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING: SPENCER'S “SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.” 
“PORT, SCIENTIST, EX-AGNOSTIO, and — 
THE SIGN of the CROSS, 
MOHAMMEDAN MISSIONARIES. 
DARWIN and NATURAL SELECTION. 
A BETRAYED HERO: SIR FRANCIS BURTON.. 
AN EXCELLENT WAY TOWARDS PHILOSOPHY. 
RANDOM J 


Sureery, by R. D. Blackmore.— Tae Reaiwreation oF 
Womew Tsacuzes. —-Tur Bisnor’s Prior, by Andrew 


Lang. —Jd Reeertr!” A Huneartan Love-Siory,— named With Mra, M1. Onatase Moensmn 
4 ABOUT BOUKS—IV. rs. LLILAND 
Tue Psycno.oey or Feuinism, by Hugh E. M. Stutfield. | et THOUGHTS. By R. Birerti, B.8c., Ph.D. 


——Is Imgtanp eeatty Overtaxep? —-Tue Lanp or epee in the MAGAZINES. oe 
__— SIGNS WARNINGS (gleaned from Religious Press). 
Suspense: A Story or tHe Sssw any Unsezw.——A * Nos. 1 ate6 at the New Ber ia addition to the J ieee, 


Fersx Stary > “ will 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS, Eoixecree axp Loxpon. London: Warts & Co. 17; Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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